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Announcing a New Information Service 


Beginning with the August 2, 1965, issue the General 
Services Administration inaugurated a new information 
service, the “Weekly Compilation of Presidential Docu- 
ments.” The service makes available transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, messages to Congress, pub- 
lic speeches and statements, and other Presidential 
materiais released by the White House up to 5 p.m. of 
each Friday. 

The Weekly Compilation was developed in response to 
many requests received by the White House and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for a better means of distributing 
Presidential materials. Studies revealed that the exist- 
ing method of circularization by means of mimeographed 
releases was failing to give timely notice to those Govern- 
ment, officials who needed them most. 

The General Services Administration believes that.a 
systematic, centralized publication of Presidential items 
on a weekly basis will provide users with up-to-date in- 
formation on Presidential policies and pronouncements. 


The service is being carried out by the Office of the 
Federal Register, which now publishes similar material 
in annual volumes entitled “Public Papers of the 
Presidents.” 

The Weekly Comipiiation carries a Monday dateline. 
It includes an Index of Contents on the first page and a 
Cumulative Index at the end. Other finding aids include 
lists of laws approved by the President and of ndmina- 
tions submitted to the Senate, and a checklist of White 
House releases. 

The official distribution for the Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents is governed by regulations pub- 
lished in the Federal Register dated July 31, 1965 (30 F.R. 
9573; 1 CFR 32.40). Members of Congress and officials 
of the legislative, judicial, and executive branches who 
wish to receive this publication for official use should 
write to the Director of the Federal Register, stating the 
number of copies needed and giving the address for 











WEEKLY COMPILATION 
Presidential Documents 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act (49 


Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Register, 
approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 


tion is made only by the Superin 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, National 
Archives and Records Service, General Services Administration (mail 
address National Archives and Records Service, Washington, D.C. 
20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents contains 
statements, messages and other Presidential materials released by the 
White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of each week. 
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tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402. The Weekly 
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Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 
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Water Shortage 
in the Northeastern 
United States 


Report to the President From the 
Secretary of the Interior on the Water 
Resources Council’s Study. 

August 7, 1965 


As the result of your Ju'y 14 directive 
to the Water Resources Council, the 
water agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have undertaken a series of sys- 
tematic assignments to evaluate and al- 
leviate the water shortage problem in the 
Northeast. 

This memorandum will constitute a 
current report on the Federal effort. It 
recommends a more ‘closely integrated 
effort to combat this prolonged drought. 

The Council held a meeting last Thurs- 
day. The following is an up-to-the- 
minute report by the Council on the cur- 
rent situation in the crucial Delaware 
Basin area: 

(1) There has been a further reduc- 
tion in the available water supply. Since 
our July 21 report precipitation has been 
spotty. There has not been significant 
rainfall on the critical upper Delaware 
water-shed. It is now clear that it will 
take a hurricane or a series of sod-soak- 
ing rains to sharply increase stream 
runoff in the weeks ahead. 

(2) The salt water intrusion has con- 
tinued to advance up the Delaware River 
toward the Philadelphia intake, and sa- 
line water has already reached the re- 
charge area of the underground wells 
which supply fresh water to Camden, 
New Jersey. 
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(3) According to the latest reports 
New York City now has 210 billion gal- 
lons in storage. At an emergency meet- 
ing of the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission yesterday the New York City 
spokesman predicted that the city would 
“run out of water by the middle of Feb- 
ruary 1966” if adverse conditions con- 
tinue. This spokesman also stated that 
at the present rate of depletion the City’s 
reservoirs on the Delaware River water- 
shed “would be empty by November 25.” 
He stated it would be “disastrous” for the 
City to make further releases of water 
into the Delaware after September 10. 
Such a decision would, of course, preci- 
pitate a major new controversy among 
those cities which look to the Delaware 
as their principal source of supply. It 
is now obvious that the Delaware River 
Basin Commission will face a water im- 
passe in early September. 

(4) The principal Jew Jersey reser- 
voir serving Newark and the northern 
portion of the State is now at 35 percent 
of capacity—equivalent to 83 days’ aver- 
age use. 

Under your directive agencies of the 
Federal Government, supervised by the 
Water Resources Council, have already 
taken the following action: 

(1) The Department of the Interior 
will shortly complete an inventory of all 
surface and groundwater supplies. 

(2) The Federal Power Commission 
has inventoried al! storage in reservoirs 
licensed to private utilities. 

(3) The Army Corps of eers is 
identifying critical water sh@rtage areas. 
It has also located equipment that can 
be utilized, if necessary, to move the 
Philadelphia intake system upstream, 
and twenty-five communities have been 
loaned emergency pumps and pipe by the 
Office of Civil Defense. 

(4) The Department of Agriculture is 
already making emergency loans in 159 
counties in 11 States; permitting grazing 
and hay-making on conservation reserve 


lands in 117 counties in five states; con- 
tinuing emergency conservation assist- 
ance to re-establish vegetation in 53 
counties in five States; and is offering 
government-owned feed grain at reduced 
prices to eligible farmers in two counties 
in Vermont. - 

(5) In addition, last Thursday Chair- 
man Seaborg of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Chairman Swidler of the 
Federal Power Commission, and I met 
with Governor Hughes and the two New 
Jersey Senators to discuss water de- 
salinization as a possible long-term 
“drought-proof” solution. As a result 
of this meeting—and a similar session 
with New York City officials Wednes- 
day—a reconnaissance survey has al- 
ready been initiated to determine the 
feasibility of a very large desalting 
facility in the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area. 

Confronted by the prospect of a deep- 
ening drought, your suggestion of a con- 
ference with the Governors and Mayors 
who have responsibilities for facing the 
most critical shortage problems is most 
welcome for the purpose of organizing 
appropriate action to meet the imme- 
diate problem, to lay plans against the 
possibility of another year of drought, 
and to consider longer range attacks on 
the problem of water supply and con- 
servation. (I suggest that you invite the 
Governors of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania—and the Mayors of New 
York, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Newark 
and Camden to participate in the initial 
meeting.) 

Common prudence requires all con- 
cerned to act on the assumption that 
this unprecedented drought will persist 
for at least one more year. We are con- 
vinced such a conference would be most 
useful. Action plans must be developed 
now to avert serious water outages in 
these major centers of population. Such 
plans must, of course, include steps for 
better cunservation of water supplies. 
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In our judgment present circum- 
stances do not warrant issuance of a 


entire region are to be avoided. 


Stockholm Conference 
on Crime Prevention 


Announcement of U.S. Participation in 
the Third U.N. Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
of Offenders. August 7, 1965 


The White House announced today 
that Judge Thurgood Marshall, recently 
named to be Solicitor General of the 
United States, will head the United 
States Delegation to the Third United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders to be 
held in Stockholm, August 9-18. 

The Congress is a quinquennial meet- 
ing sponsored by the United Nations for 
the discussion of trends and significant 
developments in the field of corrections. 

This is the third such Congress to be 
held. The first was held in Geneva in 
1955, and the second in London in 1960. 


More than 1,000 participants from over 
100 countries are expected to attend the 
Stockholm Conference. The agenda 
topics will cover the following areas: 

1. Social change and the prevention of 
criminality. 

2. The role of the public, the family, 
education, and occupational opportunity 
in the prevention of delinquency. 

3. Community preventive programs, 
including medical, social, and public 
service. 

4. Measures to .control criminogenic 
factors conducive to recidivism, includ- 
ing especially detention pending trial 
and inequality in the administration of 
justice. 

5. Adult probation and other non- 
institutional matters. 

6. Special preventive and treatment 
measures for young adults. 

In addition to the official delegation, 
more than 100 United States citizens 
representing the full range of agencies, 
public and private, have registered as 
individual participants. 


Included in the official United States 
Delegation are the following: 


How. THurcoop Margsmaut.. (Chairman), 
Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals, Second 
Judicial Circuit, New York, N.Y., and 
Solicitor General-designate, Department 
of Justice. 

Myrrat E. ALexanper, Director, Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice. 

BLaNCHE BERNSTEIN, Office of International 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department 
of State. 

Hon. Epmunp G. Brown, the Governor of 
California, Sacramento. 

Garrett M. Brkne, attorney-at-law, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Rosert L. Carter, General Counsel, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, New York, N.Y. 

Ricuagp A. CHuapret, Chairman, Board of 
Parole, Department of Justice. 

Hon. THomas Dopp, U.S. Senate. 

Epwarp D. Greenwoop, Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans. 

Lzo J. Grits, Keltec Industries, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Hon. Roman L. Hrusxa, U.S. Senate. 

Hon. Orman W: Kercmam, Judge, Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Carterton J. Kinc, US. House of 
Representatives. 

Hon. Epwarp V. Lone, US. Senate. 

Prank LOveLAND (Technical Secretary of 
Delegation), consultant, Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Peres P. Lesins, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

How. Wangs H. McCres, Jr., Judge, U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 

Ricuargp A. McGes. Administrator, California 
Youth and Adult Corrections. Agency, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Samvuzt F. Prror, Jz., vice president, Pan 
American Airways, Greenwich, Conn. 
Mutron G. Recror, Director, National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency, New York, 

N.Y. 

BERnarRD RUSSELL, Director, Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

WILLiaM H. SHerman, Assistant Director, Di- 
vision of Juvenile Delinquency Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Hon. Rosert Y. THorwron, Attorney General 
for the State of Oregon, Salem, Oreg. 

Epwarp ToorHMaAn, chief of police, Oakland, 
Calif. 

JaMES VORENBERG, Director, Office of Crimi- 
nal Justice, Department of Justice. 
Hon. FRANKLIN H. Wrii1aMs, Ambassador, 
US. Representative on the United Na- 

tions Economic and Social Council. 

Hon. Epwin E. Wi11s, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. : 

Hon. LurHer W. Youncpamn, Judge, U.S. 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D.C. 


Secretary of Delegation: 
Ricnarp W. Wurreg, Office of International 
Conferences, Department of State. 


Second Annual 
White House Fellows 
Program 


Announcement of Opening of 
Applications. August 7, 1965 


The White House today announced 
the start of another nationwide search 
for outstanding young Americans to par- 
ticipate in the second annual White 
House Fellows program. The program, 
open to all occupations, offers a year’s 
experience in Federal Government. 

After choosing this year’s 15 Fellows 
from among the candidates recommend- 
ed by the Commission on White House 
Fellows, the President urged business, 
professional, civic, and academic lead- 
ers to nominate the most outstanding 
young persons they know for the 1966 
program, 

This year’s Fellows, announced at a 
recent White House ceremony, will work 
at the highest level of Government for 
1 year beginning September 1, 1965. 
Four will be. assigned to the White 
House, one will work with Vice President 
Humphrey, and one with each of the 10 
Cabinet officers. 

In addition to their work assignments, 
Fellows will participate.in an intensive 
educational program arranged by the 
Brookings Institution. 

The program is being financed in its 
first year by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Fellows will receive stipends (based upon 
age) ranging from $7,500 to $12,000 with 
an additional $1,500. for a married man 
and $500 for each child. 

The nationwide screening of over 3,000 
applicants was conducted by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on White House 
Fellows, assisted by 12 regional panels. 
Forty-five nationa’ finalists were invited 
to a 2-day selection meeting with the 
Commission in Washington, and from 
this group the President selected 15 Fel- 
lows and 15 alternates. 

Women are encouraged to apply. All 
15 of this year’s White House Fellows 
were men but Mrs. Elizabeth Fast of 
Groton, Conn., was one of the 15 alter- 
nates. Alternates, were business execu- 
tives, engineers, attorneys, university 
faculty members, a scientist, a minister, 
a writer, and a real estate broker. 

Candidates for the White House Fel- 
lows program must be graduates of an 
accredited college, American citizens, 
and between 23 and 35 years old on Sep- 
tember 1, 1966. Each must have demon- 
strated high moral character, exceptional 
ability, marked leadership qualities, and 
unusual promise for future development. 
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Nominations, inquiries, and requests 
for application blanks should be ad- 
dressed to the Commission on White 
House Fellows, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The deadline for receipt of 
completed applications is October 15, 
1965. 


Promotion.of Women 
to High Postal Positions 


Report to the President From the 
Postmaster General. August 7, 1965 


‘I am pleased to report the promotion 
of two postal career women to high-level 
positions, in line with your “equal oppor- 
tunities” policies. 

Mrs. Lee Bowler is being appointed, 
effective August 15, as administrative 
officer to the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Operations to lend her 18 years 
of postal experience to the complex work 
of running the nation’s 34,000 post offices. 

Mrs. Virginia Brizendine, a career 
employee with 30 years of philatelic ex- 
perience, is being promoted on the same 
date to a new position of Director of the 
Division of Philately. 

Mrs. Bowler began federal service in 
1947 as a clerk-typist, and rose through 
the ranks in the departmental service. 
She has had wide experience in handling 
public informational work concerning 
the Department’s activities in finance, 
operations, personnel, and for approxi- 
mately the last 19 years has specialized 
in the stamp field, particularly in Lan- 

. dling the complex ceremonial activities 
for the issuance of new stamps. 

The promotions are part of a reor- 
ganization of the Philatelic Division, also 
effective on August 15, to streamline 
operations by centering many varying 
philatelic activities under Mrs. Brizen- 
dine. 

Mrs. Bowler holds the Department’s 
Meritorious Service Award for outstand- 
ing public informational work, and has 
received many commendations from 
stamp collector organizations, members 
of Congress and individuals for skilled 
handling of philatelic duties. 

Mrs. Brizendine’s background is prob- 
ably among the most unusual in govern- 
ment. At the steff level, she has “edited” 
many of the designs of some of the na- 
tion’s artists, detecting on many occa- 
sions technical possibilities for trouble 
or criticism of the design which could 
not have been apparent to the artist. 
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She is a native of Greensboro, N.C., and 
attended Guilford College near her 
home, as well as the Women’s College of 
the University of North Carolina at 
Gr«enshoro. 


Health Research 
Facilities Amendments 
of 1965 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing 
of the Bill. August 9, 1965 


Secretary Celebrezze, Secretary Cohen, 
Dr. Shannon, Dr. Terry, Senator Hill, 
Senator Javits, Congressman Harris, 
Congressman Fogarty, Congressman 
Springer, the other distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House, the 
staff, the employees of NIH, my fellow 
Americans, boys and girls: 


Here on this quiet battleground our 
Nation today leads a worldwide war on 
disease. The experience of the past 10 
years assures us that war can be won. 

New vaccines have almost eliminated 
from our entire land the crippling curse 
of polio that sent shivers to the backs 
of every mother in this land just a few 
years ago. Measles vaccine today prom- 
ises victory over disease which kills from 
20 to 30 percent of all the people of 
other countries. A new vaccine may 
soon rid mothers of the fear that their 
unborn children could become the victim 
of German measles. Chemical treat- 
ment has already extended the lifespan 
of cancer victims and shows a very high 
promise of far greater successes. The 
artificial kidney gives invalids new hope 
for normal and productive life. Re- 
search is making it possible to renew and 
to rebuild the human heart. 

Yes, a staggering era for medicine has 
begun. And you here at NIH are shaping 
it and you can be as proud of what you 
are doing as we are proud of you. 

I want to say that you of the Congress, 
Members of both of the great parties in 
the Congress, you are shaping it too. 
And you too can be proud of yourselves as 
we are so proud of you. Men like that 
veteran in this field who has devoted a 
long and honorable life to public serv- 
ice—Lister Hill, from the great State of 
Alabama; and Congressman Oren Harris, 
who will soon leave the legislative to go 
to the judiciary—but not leave it until he 
gets those last five health bills passed; 
and Congressman Fogarty from that 


progressive State of Rhode Island who, 
through the years, has furnished us 
statesmen who provided leadership; men 
like Aime Forand, who just the other day 
was out at Kansas City with us to sign 
the Medicare bill; and Theodore Francis 
Green in Foreign Relations; and John E. 
Fogarty is going to be around here for a 
long time making appropriations and 
making history for health; and Senator 
Javits, who is always to be found in the 
leadership of any progressive cause, is an 
eloquent voice for his party, and for his 
State, and his country, as is Congressman 
Springer who supports Oren Harris and 
the members of the House in this very 
effective work; and as members of an- 
other party we salute them and recognize 
them this morning for their work. 

As we meet here this morning, our 
country is spending $1, billion each year 
for health research. And this legislation 
that we will sign will enlarge greatly the 
pr that NIH is running. 

This bill that I will sign shortly, will 
provide the bricks and the mortar for the 
biomedical research laboratories 
throughout this entire Nation. This bill 
will help foster new breakthroughs in our 
war cn disease. This bill will accomplish 
the miracles of which today we only 
dream. ; 

What are our goals? What do we hope 
to do? What are our objectives? What 
should be our targets? Well, the work 
you have done and the work that you are 
doing permits me this morning to give 
you some specific answers. 


The American goal is to eliminate com- 
pletely the disability and the death 
among children that is caused by rheu- 
matic fever and rheumatic heart disease. 

The American goal is to reduce sub- 
stantially the tragic toll of heart disease. 
Malaria and cholera were conquered in 
America a long time ago, but they still 
hold mortal fear for most of world 
humanity. 

The American goal is the complete 
eradication of malaria and cholera from 
the entire world. 


And we are determined that the vital 
link between pure research and practical 
achievement will never be broken. We 
are determined that research and dis- 
covery yield results which not only in- 
crease man’s knowledge but the strength 
of his body and the length of his life. 


{Quoting from the Bible] And Philip 
went down to the city of Samaria, and 
proclaimed unto them the Christ. And 
the multitude gave heed with one accord 
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were palsied and were lame were healed. 
And there was much joy in that city. 
[Acts 8:5-81] 

And besides this, giving all diligence, 
add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temper- 
ance, and to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godliness 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness love. For if these things are 
yours and they abound, they make you to 
be not idle nor unfruitful unto the knowl- 
edge of our Lord Jesus Christ. Where- 
fore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure, 
for if ye do these things, ye shall never 
fall. {2 Peter 1:5-8, 10] 

And as my minister said yesterday at 
Camp David: I am not here to ask any 
person to change their religion. I am 
not here to convert anyone from one 
faith to the other. I am here only to 
say to you, how does your religion serve 
you, and what does it do for you, and 
what do you-do for other people? 

And I hope that as we here on the 
grounds of NIH today, speaking with a 
voice that will heal the lame and will 
treat the palsied, and will add virtue and 
knowledge and temperance and patience 
and brotherly kindness and love, I am 
hoping that America can be worthy of all 
that flag stands for and can provide that 
kind of leadership in all the world. 

I said to Senator Hill coming out here 
this morning, with Congressman Harris 
and Senator Javits and some of the 
others, every night I go to bed I look at 
the men that died that day and I wake 
up in the morning and see the casualty 
reports, and the one thing that sustains 
me most is to see what we are doing for 
the lame and the palsied, what we are 
doing in adding knowledge in the field of 
education, what we are doing in con- 
servation and beautification to make this 
a@ more beautiful land, and make this not 
just America the Beautiful, but the 
World the Beautiful. 

A distinguished British leader once ob- 
served that want is one of five giants on 
the road of reconstruction, and in some 
ways want is the easiest to attack. What 
of the others—disease, ignorance, 
squalor, and idleness? And by measures 
like this one that we are signing today— 
and we are going to sign dozens more of 
them before we go home this year—we 
Americans—I didn’t say we Democrats— 
we Americans are attacking these five 
giants. And I am here this morning to 
tell you we are attacking them success- 
fully—and we are winning. 

Now is not the time to tarry along by 
the roadside. Now is the time to say 
clearly where we mean to go. Now is 
the time to measure the distance that 


we can cover in the next. year that is 
ahead of us and the next decade that we 
face,.and in what is left of this century. 

And as the leader of this country, I 
plan to set some goals—some realistic, 
ambitious, farsighted goals—goals of 
vision. And so in the next few days I 
am going to announce a very special 
White House task force to report to the 
President, which will tell me and tell 
America where we are and where we are 
going and how we are going to get there. 

The great experts of this Nation will 
be called together under the leadership 
of the President, and these experts, in- 
side and outside Government—lI want to 
Pay due tribute to Secretary Marion Fol- 
som who is here on the platform with 
us; Secretary, would you please stand 
up?—who, without regard to party or 
without regard to fear or favor, men of 
his type will advise us how best to reach 
these goals—the goals that we will set 
for education, the goals that we will set 
for health, the goals that we will set for 
happiness for all of the children of not 
only our land but what we can do to help 
others. 

We do this because we have no choice, 
because we must advance daily or we will 
fail eternally. And we do it because we 
believe in Thomas Jefferson’s words: 
that the care of human life and happi- 
ness is the first and the only legitimate 
object of good government. 

Last night I was reading from a little 
book that I have read many, many times, 
but I get strength from it every time I 
read it. It is, “The Rich Nations and the 
Poor Nations,” by Barbara Ward—Lady 
Jackson. And one-brief passage ap- 
pealed to me. I tried to get my speech 
writers to put it in my speech but they 
wouldn’t do it, so I am going to put it in 
myself. 

We have more resources at our dis- 
posal than any group of nations in the 
history of man. And it is hard to be- 
lieve that we have run out of the moral 
energy that is needed to make the 
change. ® 

Looking at our society, I certainly do 
not feel that it already presents such an 
image of the good life that we can afford 
to say that we have contributed all that 
we can contribute to the vision of a trans- 
figured humanity. Our uncontrollably 
sprawling cities, our shapely suburbia, 
our trivial pursuits, our quiz shows, tele- 
vision, golf games—I might add my bow]l- 
ing—hardly add up to the final end of 
man. 

We can do better than this. We have 
the means to do better. And if we do 
not feel the need, there is only one ex- 
planation: We must not have the vital 
imagination for the task. 
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RESIGNATION OF SURGEON GENERAL 


Well, in the days ahead, under the 
leadership of NIH, we are not going to 
lack for imagination in this country. 
And we are not going to lack for vision, 
and we are not going te lack for leader- 
ship. One of our great leaders in the 
medical field, the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, is leaving us 
to serve the great University of Penn- 
sylvania as vice president. We owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Luther 
Terry and to his family, and we deeply 
regret that he has seen fit to go on to 
other pursuits in the educational field 
but we are glad we are not losing him in 
our attack on the five giants. Would 
you stand up, Dr. Terry? 

And I said to the men coming out 
here with me this morning—Secretary 
Celebrezze and Secretary Gardner, who 
is one of the great successors to Secretary 
Celebrezze—it is going to take a great 
man to fill his shoes. Tony Celebrezze 
will bring to me this year twenty bills as 
important as this or more; that repre- 
sent adventurous advances in the field 
of health and education before he goes 
on the court out there in Ohio. 

And John Gardner today is planning 
on what we are going to do in these days 
ahead. 

And I said to Secretary Celebrezze and 
Senator Hill and Senator Javits, and 
Congressman Harris, and Congressman 
Springer and others, who will succeed 
Luther Terry? ‘ 

Ill tell you who I want to succeed 
him—and this is not a surprise to the 
press. I don’t want you folks to get sur- 
prised. I want the best, most adventur- 
ous, imaginative, best equipped doctor 
with vision in this country to succeed 
him. I don’t know where he is, but we 
are going to start looking for him this 
morning, because in the days ahead in 
the field of health and education, illiter- 
acy, ignorance, and poverty and all these 
things, your Government and you Amer- 
jeans are going to successfully conclude 
that war that you have declared on these 
ancient enemies. 

And in the allotted time to us, each of 
us in our own way is going to make our 
maximum contribution to healing the 
lame and caring for the palsied, and 
adding virtue and knowledge and bro- 
therly love to this land. 

Thank you very much. 


nore: The President spoke at 12:13 p.m. at 
the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Mad. 
As enacted, the Health Research Facilities 
Amendments of 1965 is Public Law 89-115. 

For the President’s letter accepting the 
resignation of Dr. Luther L. Terry as Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, see re- 
lease dated August 10, 1965, this issue. 
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Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Presidential Library 


Letter Aczepting Proposal for Its 
Establishment in Austin at the 
University of Texas. August 9, 1965 


Dear Mr. Heath: 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge and 
thank you for your letter of August 6, 
1965. 

I have been aware, of course, of the 
existence of the other Presidential Li- 
braries and their contribution to history. 
It has been a source of satisfaction to 
know that through these institutions 
we are making certain that the full rec- 
ord of each presidential administration 
is being carefully kept for study and use 
by all those interested in the history of 
our country. 

Your letter has served as a suggestion 
that it is not too early for me to be 
giving thought to the planning of a simi- 
lar institution for this administration. 
As you know, I am deeply committed to 
the preservation and safeguarding of our 
historical and cultural resources and 
have made an effort to preserve the pa- 
pers of my own public career since 1937. 
I am, of course, particularly concerned 
that the generations that follow us 
should have the opportunity for detailed 
analysis of those historical records from 
which can be derived a full understand- 
ing of the momentous years through 
which we are passing. 

Your letter has not only reminded me 
that it is time to give attention to this 
matter, but it has set my mind at rest as 
to how the whole question can pest be 
dealt with. The fine public spirit and 
magnificent generosity that have 
prompted the University of Texas to 
make this unexampled offer of a site 
and structure on its campus for use as 
a Presidential Library should earn it 
the respect of the entire nation. I am 
pleased that you believe that placing the 
Library on the University of Texas 
campus will significantly strengthen and 
enrich the educational programs in 
which that great institution is engaged. 
I would also hope that your action would 
enhance the opportunity for improving 
the academic endeavors of all institu- 
tions of learning, and provide additional 
opportunities for scholarly research in 
public affairs. 

It is with heartfelt gratitude, there- 
fore, that I accept your proposal and join 
with you in this undertaking. 

I have referred your proposal and a 
copy of this reply to Mr. Lawson B. 
Enott, Jr., Administrator of General 
Services, who is charged by existing law 
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with establishing and operating Presi- 
dential Libraries as a part of our na- 
tional archives system. Mr. Knott and 
I will cooperate in working out with you 
the detailed arrangements necessary to 
bring to actuality the benefits of this 
great national education asset which the 
University of Texas has undertaken to 
provide. 
Sincerely yours, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

[W. W. Heath, Esq., Chairman, Board of Re- 
gents, The University of Texas, Perry Brooks 
Building, Austin, Tex.] 

Dear Mr. President: 


It is our understanding that at an ap- 
propriate time you intend to donate your 
papers to the United States for ultimate 
deposit in a Presidential archival 
depository. 

The University of Texas shares the 
belief of the academic world and others 
that the papers of a President constitute 
a vital part of our Nation’s historical 
heritage. We likewise believe that the 
richness and fullness of the Nation’s 
knowledge and understanding of that 
heritage depends in a large measure upon 
the completeness of a President’s his- 
torical materials, the care with which 
they have been preserved, the adequacy 
of the archival and museum facilities in 
which they are housed, and their general 
accessibility and availability for scholarly 
research and study. 

A university can only fulfill its total 
mandate by being sensitive to contem- 
porary world affairs, the lessons of our 
national experience, and our Nation’s 
constant effort to improve the processes 
vf Government. The role of a university 
in bringing about an understanding of 
our times is affected adversely unless it 
can impart a knowledge of the conditions 
from which they arose; and it is equally 
clear that its responsibility to develop 
tomorrow’s leaders, capable of making 
intelligent decisions for the future, can 
be greatly advanced when the inquisitive 
mind has available at the university the 
research collections from which a com- 
prehensive view of the age in which we 
live can be obtained. It follows inevitably 
that convenient access to the rich re- 
sources of a Presidential Library, and the 
tremendous ancillary benefits which will 
follow will enable the University of Texas, 
in a most dramatic manner, to meet its 
responsibilities to expand its academic 
capabilities, especially at the graduate 
school level in the fields of history, gov- 
ernment, economics, public administra- 
tion and related disciplines. In further- 
ance of these objectives we intend to 
establish at the University of Texas a 
school to be known as the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Institute of Public Service, at 
which we hope you will consent to teach 


or lecture after your retirement from the 
Presidency, devoting as much time there- 
to as you may find possible. 

In view of the considerations set forth 
above, and the benefits which will thus 
eccrue to the University of Texas in ful- 
filling its educational purposes and objec- 
tives as fixed by applicable law of the 
State of Texas, The University of Texas 
deems it an exceptional honor and privi- 
lege, consistent with its educational pur- 
poses and objectives, to make the follow- 
ing proposal: 

1. The University, at its expense, will 
provide an appropriate site comprised of 
fourteen (14) acres.within the principal 
academic environs of the University at 
Austin, Texas, to be utilized as the site of 
a Presidential archival depository which 
will be known as the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library. The University war- 
rants against encroachment on or use of 
such site for purposes other than the site 
of the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
and related parking areas except as 
otherwise expressly provided herein, or 
as may be later agreed by the University 
of Texas, you or your representatives, and 
the Administrator of General Services or 
successors in legal functions. The site 
selected will be subject to approval by you 
or your designee. 

2. The University, at its expense, will 
design, construct, furnish and equip a 
building to be located on such site. The 
selection of the architect or architects 
and the design concept of the facility, in- 
cluding its orientation on the selected site 
and its physical relationship with other 
University facilities will be subject to ap- 
proval by you or your designee. The 
building is to contain the following: 

a. not less than 100,000 square feet of 
space to be dedicated to use as a Presi- 
dential archival depository for the hous- 
ing and display of Presidential papers and 
other historical materials relating to and 
contemporary with your life and works as 
a fitting and lasting memorial to you and 
your long and distinguished years of serv- 
ice to our beloved Nation, and 

b. additional space as the University 
deems appropriate for University pur- 
poses as detailed in paragraph 5-c, 
hereof. 

3. The University will confer with the 
Administrator of General Services or his 
designee concerning site selection, design, 
construction, furnishing, and equipping 
the Library including its museum aspects. 

4. The University will provide ade- 
quate, convenient parking facilitics for 
the use of visitors to the Presidential 
Library. ig 

5. The University of Texas, in expand- 
ing its teaching capabilities in history, 
government, economics, public adminis- 
tration, and related disciplines, expects: 
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a. To have access to the Presidential 
papers and other historical materials 
housed in the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library, recognizing, however, that the 
Presidential Library will be a national 
research institution and, therefore, of- 
ficers, faculty, and students of the Uni- 
versity, along with scholars and other 
interested persons everywhere, will be ac- 
corded access to the collections of Presi- 
dential papers and other Presidential 
historical materials housed therein. The 
University understands also, particularly 
since it is anticipated that great numbers 
of people will visit this Library on The 
University of Texas campus daily, that 
reasonable regulations must be provided 
to insure orderly use of the materials and 
access to all such historical materials will 
be subject to such restrictions‘as may be 
imposed by the donors, or by statute, 
Executive Order, regulations, etc. 

b. to offer and lend to the United 
States for deposit in the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library certain papers and other 
historical materials now held by the Uni- 
versity relating to and contemporary with 
the life and works of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, and, 

c. in addition to the space dedicated to 
the Presidential archival depository to 
provide space and related facilities in the 
building contemplated in Paragraph 2, 
hereof, for University purposes to be used 
in furtherance of studies and research in 
history, government, economics, public 
administration and related disciplines. 

6. Upon completion of the construc- 
tion, furnishing, and equipping of the 
space and facilities to be occupied by the 
Presidential archival depository, the Uni- 
versity hereby undertakes and agrees to 
turn over, dedicate, and make available 
the same, including the furnishings and 
equipment therein, to the United States 
for its use in perpetuity as the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Library, but without 
transfer of title, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 507(f) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended. 

7. In consideration of the foregoing 
and upon acceptance by the United 
States, the Presidential Library and the 
space and facilities occupied by it will be 
administered, operated, protected, main- 
tained, and staffed in perpetuity by and 
at the expense of the United States of 
America. It is also understood and 
agreed that the administering, staffing, 
maintaining, operating and protecting 
the site of the Presidential Library and 
such portion of the building as is used for 
activities of the University as contem- 
plated by Paragraph 5-c, hereof, shall be 
borne by the University. 

8. The space and facilities to be oc- 
cupied by the Presidential Library will be 


completed and available for occupancy 
within two years after final working 
drawings are ready for marketing: Pro- 
vided, however, that in no event shall said 
two year period begin to run until the 
Administrator of General Services has 
entered into an agreement, as provided 
for in Section 607(f) (1) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, with The University 
of Texas, to maintain, operate, and pro- 
tect said Presidential Library as a part 
of the National Archives system. It is 
understood that the said Administrator 
may not enter into such an agreement 
prior to the expiration of the first period 
of 60. calendar days of continuous session 
of Congress following the date on which 
a report of the proposed transaction is 
transmitted to the Congress as required 
by Section 507(f) of the Property Act, 
supra. It is further understood that the 
time when such report ray be submitted 
to the Congress is a matter entirely with- 
in.the discretion of the President of the 
United States or his designee.. 

9. Upon your assent to this proposal 
The University of Texas will proceed with 
its implementation. 

Respectfully, 
‘THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
W. W. Heata 
Chairman, Board of Regents 


[The President, The White House] 


Meeting With White 
House Correspondents 
in the Office of the 
Press Secretary 


Remarks and Question and Answer 
Period on Presidential Libraries and on 
Viet-Nam. August 9, 1965 


[Bill D. Moyers, Press Secretary to the 
President, opened his regular afternoon 
news briefing at 4:15 p.m. on August 9, 
1965. The President and Mrs. Johnson 
joined the group shortly thereafter, for 
the announcement of plans for the Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson Library to be estab- 
lished at the University of Texas in Aus- 
tin. Also present were Horace Busby, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the President, Dr. 
Harry Ransom, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and W. W. Heath, chairman of its 
board of regents. The briefing was al- 
ready in progress before a stenographic 
reporter arrived.} 

Mr. Bussy. And the Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt library at Hyde Park, N.Y.; the 
Harry Truman library at Independence, 
Mo.—where the President visited week 
before last to sign the Medicare’ bill; the 
Eisenhower Presidential Library at 
Abilene, Kans.; and then the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy library at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

In the case of this news today, there 
are a couple of matters of interest to you. 
This is the first instance in which an in- 
stitution of higher learning offered a liv- 
ing President the building and the facili- 
ties for this library, in conjunction with 
the operation of the university—the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Dr. Ransom won’t say this himself, but 
the University of Texas is, and has long 
been, distinguished for its overall library 
collection. It has done some fantastic 
work in recent years. Dr. Ransom, I will 
say, is the man most responsible person- 
ally, before he became chancellor, for 
the development and growth of this 
library. 

This will be the first time in which 
there will be a library built around the 
papers of a man whose career has 
spanned such a long period of public 
service at so many different levels of of- 
fice. The President has over the years 
maintained, at his own expense, very 
good records. of all of his offices, be- 
ginning with the election to Congress 
in 1937, the Senate in 1948, and to the 
Vice Presidency in 1961. And there are 
many comprehensive civil records on all 
of those periods. 

Q. Excuse me, Buzz, where are those 
papers now? In the Archives? 

Mr. Bussy. Well, some of.them are 
here. Some that we have the most im- 
mediate need for are within the White 
House, and I don’t know where the stor- 
age is of some of the others. 

‘THE Preswent. Most of them are here. 
Several years ago I arranged, upon the 
_recommendation of the Library of Con- 
gress, to get an outstanding lady with 
experience in this field to review all of 
the papers and extract. those that were 
worthwhile. She’s done that—papers 
dating from the time I came here in 1931. 
Mrs. Territo had to leave that service, 
but has returned, working under the 
supervision of Mrs. Roberts from my 
office. 

Q. Busby, won’t this be the first tims: 
that any university in another State es- 
tablished an institute for public service? 

Mr, Bussy. You mean by the name? 

Q. I mean by really training people 
for Government service, I presume, under 
the auspices of that? 

Mr. BussyY. It is the first of this kind, 
yes, in conjunction with the President’s 
library. And this record spans a most 
valuable segment of our national history 
from 1937—actually, it goes back, as the 
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President mentioned, to 1931—through 
World War II, the cold wars, and other 
periods. 

Q. In the university letter there is a 
proposal that the President intends to 
teach after his retirement. Does this 
letter move that back? 

THE PRESIDENT. Bill, I. don’t think, 
other than what the letter reflects, we 
ought to speculate on just what condi- 
tion I’ll be in when I retire, and what 
position I'll be able to take or assume. 
I would rather leave that down the road. 
I may tell you that it is an ambition of 
mine. 

Q. Do you have any plans now about 
the beginning of construction and how 
much it might cost, and details like that? 

Mr. Bussy. Tnose questions will be de- 
cided by the Board of Regents, and, of 
course, the design and the cost. 

Q. Is this the first time that such a 
specific arrangement for a Presidential 
library has been made during the term 
of a President in question? 

Mr. Bussy. It is the first time that this 
has been done in conjunction with the 
university, but I believe President Eisen- 
hower’s library agreements were made 
during his term. President Truman's 
were not. They were made after his 
term. 

Q. I assume that will include historical 
papers, radio ard televisi, audio and 
visual? 

Mr. Bussy. All of that. All thiags 
related to the life and times of the Presi- 
dent will be available to the scholars, and 
the papers cf his officers and others asso- 
ciated with him in the administration. 
They will all be collected in one place. 

Q. Will Mrs. Johnson’s papers be 
available, too? 

Mrs. Jonnson. Anything that I have. 

Q. Is there a cost anticipated? 

Mr. Bussy. None contemplated. We 
couldn’t anticipate costs, Doug. 

Q. AsI understand it, no contributions 
are anticipated? 

Q. Is there a specific site of where the 
14 acres are? 

Mr. Bussy. The letter says the site is 
to be selected and approved by the Presi- 
dent, or his deputy. That has not been 
done yet. 

Q. Where are the 14 acres? 

Mr. Bussy. The University of Texas 
has a rather substantial number of acres 
of land in several different places in 
Austin. 

Q. When will the institute be put in 
operation, in conjunction with the 
library, or before that? 

Mr. Bussy. That will be a decision of 
the Board and faculty. 

Q. Is there a date for completion in 
mind? 

Mr. Bussy. There is not now. 
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Q. Is this primarily for graduate study, 
following undergraduate degrees? 

Mr. Bussy. Again, that would be con- 
jectural answer because the university 
faculty and the administration might 
want to make that answer. 

Q. Will this consist of a series of build- 
ings? 

Mr. Bussy. I can’t say, Doug. It de- 
pends on how the design comes out. 

Q. At least there will be a complex of 
both the school and the library? 

Mr. Bussy. It will be a complex of op- 
erations. Whether it will be one build- 
ing or several buildings will depend upon 
the design. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mrs. Johnson has done 
quite a bit of work visiting several librar- 
ies all over the country, and she has 
spent a good deal of time in joining fa- 
cilities like the boyhood home, birth- 
place, and things of that kind. Maybe 
you want to ask her some questions. 

Q. Would_you like to see the Presi- 
dent’s library patterned after one of the 
three or four that you visited? Do you 
have any special ideas? 

Mrs. Jonnson. No. My main desire 
is that it shall be a living thing that will 
be of use to a lot of young people who 
might want to learn about public service 
and governmental activities. I think 
that has been the story of my husband’s 
life. 

Tue Presipent. One thing I think you 
might be interested in is that we always 
find that you have less space than you 
need. That is why you have the mini- 
mum of 14 acres in there to us. Some 
find that after they started the space was 
totally inadequate. The university has 
guaranteed to us an amount for it, and 
other things. And we are anxious to 
have these facilities so that these papers 
and these documents, and even your 
questions and some of our answers, are 
available to the students of the future, 
and it will be available free, and the uni- 
versity has cooperated. 

Q. Mr. President, have you made any 
decision about the accessibility of these 
papers? I presume that some of them 
will have to be kept closed for a period 
of time. Can you tell us when they will 
be opened up? 

THE PRESIDENT. No, I have not gone 
into that. I think the next action will be 
by the university Board of Regents and 
the building and its physical details, and 
I assume by the time those things are 
finished we will have a little clearer in- 
sight into some of these questions that 
you are raising. 

Q. Mr. President, have you personally 
visited the University of Texas site where 
this is to be constructed? 

THE PRESIDENT. The Board of Regents 
will be determining where the site is and 


I am sure I'll be there a good many times. 

Q. Have you designated members of 
your family to work on this? 

THE PrEsIDENT. I did not have to desig- 
nate anybody. Mrs. Johnson appointed 
herself, and some people that have 
worked with other Presidents in connec- 
tion with formulating policy of this kind, 
and the General Services people, and 
people in my office, and Mr. Busby, and 
Mr. Moyers are particularly interested 
in it. Busby was a former editor of the 
University of Texas in his younger days 
and was quite a crusading fellow around 
town. We’re still going to maintain the 
right of the President to veto, and all of 
these details will be worked out later. 
This is the first step—to go from here to 
the Regents. And I would anticipate be- 
fore the end of this term—to which I have 
been elected—that we would hope to see 
the building completed. 

Mr. Bussy. Let me add one other 
thing. We mentioned two names here. 
You know Mrs. Juanita Roberts, the 
President’s personal secretary, who has 
been very instrumental in not just this 
but in maintaining these archives 
through the years: And the lady who is 
in direct charge of the President’s 
archives, Mre. Territo. They are both 
back in the corner there, and they both 
have been not only of enormous help in 
this but of help to us at all times around 
the White House in tracing things back 
that we want to learn from the distant 
past. 

THE PRESIDENT. To give you an illus- 
tration of the details, another prominent 
fellow came into my office and said he 
was impressed that I had spent several 
hours with a news magazine the other 
day, and one of them just told me how I 
wasted a complete afternoon. And I 
asked Mrs. Roberts to give me the facts. 
She was there. And she came back in 
30 seconds. “They checked in at 2:10. 
They left at 5:04. You had two lunches. 
This is the schedule. This is what they 
discussed. These are the questions you 
were asked. These are the replies you 
made.” And so on. I guess the other 
fellow won’t exaggerate much next time. 
All of this time, every minute that your 
President is doing something, is ac- 
counted for. They account for whatever 
you’re doing, how many discussions 
you’ve had. And, in addition, including 
this meeting today. 

Q. Mr. President, you said the building 
will be completed— 

THE PRESIDENT. I said it would be hoped 
to be completed by the end of this term, 
that means by January 1969, we hope. 

Mr. Moyers. Are there any other ques- 
tions concerning this particular subject? 
Mr. Heath and Dr. Ransom will be 
available later. 
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Q. Can I ask one other question? The 
building will be completed by the end of 
the term? 

THE PRESIDENT. I would say we hope. 

Q. Whenever. it is completed, will it 
then immediately go into operation? 

Tue PrEsIDENT. You don’t. build a big 
building and then lock the doors, 

Mr. Bussy. In regard to that, all of 
these libraries, from the time the Presi- 
dent’s papers go into it until they are 
opened for use of any scholars, is usually 
a rather long period of time. The FDR 
library was opened more quickly than 
any others, but that was 10 years. 

Mr. Movers. I think Mr. Heath and Dr. 
Ransom will be available in the Pish 
Room after this briefing is over, in the 
event tnat you have specific, technical 
questions that you would like to address 
to them and talk to them about. That 
can be done informally. Three or four 
members of the Texas press asked to see 
them individually, so we decided to have 
this little session in the Fish Room im- 
mediately after this. You are all invited. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REMARKS IN RESPONSE 
TO AN EARLIER QUESTION ON A BRIEFING 
Wrru Senators 


Mr. Movers. I think that while the 
President is here now is the best time 
for the answer to be given to the ques- 
tion asked earlier of what went on this 
morning at the briefing with the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who were present in 
the State Dining Room. 

I was prepared to give you some of 
the details of that, but the President 
is here and, if he is willing—and he is a 
more direct source than I am—he can 
give you the details. 

THe President. Not to close the library 
discussion, but Mrs. Johnson holds three 
degrees from the University of Texas and 
I hold one honorary degree and we com- 
promised to build the library at the 
University of Texas. 

At the briefing this morning we had 
a@ 15-minute report from Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor that involved the military and 
diplomatic situation in South Viet-Nam 
and his experiences in the last year, his 
views concerning our involvement there, 
the progress there, and our problems 
there, a good deal of which must neces- 
sarily be kept off the record. 

We had a report from Ambassador 
Taylor that I found very interesting and 
I asked him to pass it on to the Members 
of the Senate and to the Members of the 
House, and no doubt he will meet with 
other groups in the days to come around 
the country, as he did over television 
yesterday. 

Ambassador Harriman, just returned 
from the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Eng- 
land, and other places, reviewed some of 


the discussions that he had with world _ 


leaders—Mr. Kosygin, Marshal Tito, and 
others. 

He was followed by Eugene Black, who 
discussed the proposal I made in my 
Johns Hopkins speech concerning the 
Asian Bank, and the progress that the 
Asians themselves had made in connec- 
tion with that plan, the various countries 


they had visited. He reviewed the com- 


mitment of the Japanese, of various 
Asian countries, the commitment of the 
United States—all of those based on the 
formation of the Bank. 

He discussed his visits in Western Eu- 
rope, his hopes of obtaining cooperation 
with other nations, and he expressed the 
hope that it was close to the day when we 
could anticipate to move forward on the 
Asian Bank involving $1 billion capital 
to be subscribed by the various nations— 
$200 million by the United States, $200 
million by the Japanese, and $200 million 
by other Asian nations and other coun- 
tries yet to make a commitment. 

He was followed by the distinguished 
Ambassador to the United Nations, who 
reviewed the various conversations he 
had with the Secretary General, with 
the representatives of many other coun- 
tries, letters he had presented to the Sec- 
retary General from the President and 
letters which were delivered to me from 
the Secretary General concerning our 
various proposals through the years and 
our specific invitation extended the other 
day in my press conference to any coun- 
try who had any idea to make, any sug- 
gestions they could think of. And he 
went into some detail. He expressed his 
views and his hopes. 

He was followed by Secretary McNa- 
mara, who reviewed the military strength 
there, what we are doing, what their 
plans are, what the conditions are, as he 
sees it, today. And he went over the 
maps with them, picked out certain lo- 
cations where our boys are located, where 
they had certain establishments. 

He was followed by Secretary Rusk, 
who indicated the political situation as 
he saw it there, the efforts we had made 
in the past, the efforts that were now go- 
ing on in connection with an attempt to 
go carry out my request to engage in un- 
conditional discussion, and that we would 
be willing to meet with any people, or 
any Government of any kind, anywhere 
who offered a reasonable hope for peace. 

That took a little less than an hour. 
And the next hour was devoted largely to 
questions. Those questions were free and 
forthcoming from many members of both 
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Senator Aiken made an observation, as 
the ranking member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee that was presenit, 
about the briefing itself and the efficiency 
of it and the fullness of the information. 

Senator Mansfield also made a com- 
ment as the leader of the Senate and we 
adjourned. 

We'll have a meeting similar to that 
this afternoon. I will be meeting the 
leaders personally at 5 o’clock in the 
house to talk over a legislative program. 
We have some bills that are still pend- 
ing there. Some will be reported out. of 
committees, and we want to check on the 
status of them... 

And then we will meet the balance 
of the Senate. Tomorrow we will meet 
with the Senate leaders—Democratic 
leaders—concerning the schedule of cer- 
tain bills, how they are getting along. 
Then we will meet with the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

I anticipate around the 17th of Au- 
gust that we will meet with one hundred 
business, labor, and professional leaders 
at the White House, and we will have 
this same type of exchange. I pointed 
out this morning that we have a policy 
here that we want to be as accessible as 
possible, but at the same time it must be 
measured, and any of them that wanted 
to do so could ask questions and make 
observations, and those that did not 
have time to, I would be glad to receive 
their views in writing, and we will do that 
with the leaders that meet with us on 
August 17th for dinner, as we did the 
last meeting we had with them. 

We have these meetings periodically. 
We will pass the cigar box. From 15 
to 20 of them will draw out of it—all of 
them will draw a slip—15 to 20 of them 
will be talkers, the rest of them will be 
writers. ‘The ones that draw the talk- 
ing slip will get up and make an ob- 
servation of from 2, 3, or 4 minutes, and 
some questions. The ones that draw 
the writing slip will write us their views. 

All of those that attended the last 
meeting that drew writing slips have 
written us letters, very constructive let- 
ters. We had them evaluated by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, USIA. 

General Taylor was present this morn- 
ing to answer any questions that they 
wanted to ask him. 

The first meeting of the business, labor, 
doctors, educators, and the professional 
representatives will be on the 17th. We 
will finish Congress this week. 

This is not unusual or unique for this 
Administration. We have already met 
with the Senate twice this year, every 
Member of it in this session. We have 
met with all of the Members of the House, 
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and we are going on the second round 
with them. We have 9:30 coffee and I 
guess we will have 5:30 coffee. I think 
we will wind up our meetings Wednes- 
day. 

I did not come in for a press confer- 
ence. I don’t want you to stay too long 
but I don’t want to avoid any questions 
if you have some that are pertinent to 
the briefing. Everything I have said to 
you is on the record. 

I think there was a good deal that was 
said that I don’t want to go into. You 
can understand the reasons for it. I be- 
lieve that these meetings are very, very 
helpful, as was the appearance of Gen- 
eral Taylor this morning, and television 
yesterday. Without your feeling that 
you are getting too much information, I 
want to encourage the leaders in Govern- 
ment to be accessible and to give you 
their thoughts, and to tell you all they 
can about your Government without vio- 
lating security. 

I have asked Secretary Rusk and Sec- 
retary McNamara to be available to Con- 
gress at any time, any group that asked 
them to come to put that high on the 
list. Secretary McNamara testified last 
week over 20 hours. We hope next week 
he will be available to give some of his 
talents to Viet-Nam. He explained to 
the House Appropriations and Senate 
Appropriations. House Foreign Affairs 
will be Wednesday. Secretary Rusk did 
the same thing. 

They are speaking tonight on television 
and I would invite your attention to it at 
10 o’clock. 


Are there any questions? 
QUESTIONS: THE SITUATION IN VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, could you character- 
ize, without violating security, how things 
are going in Viet-Nam now? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, Genera! Taylor 
this morning outlined the things that he 
considered optimistic and made him 
optimistic—a long list of them; and the 
things where he is pessimistic. I would 
say that these are well-balanced. There 
are serious preblems- there, but also 
things that are better in a good many 
situations than we anticipated. 

Q. Mr. President, do you draw any 
conclusions from the apparent dropoff 
in the Viet Cong incidents in recent 
weeks? 

THE PRESIDENT. No. I don’t. want to 
speculate on those. Everything I say 
here is being read by them. They have 
swung rather wildly and they have suf- 
fered some substantial reverses, as you 
know. On the other hand, I don’t want 
that statement to indicate—and I 
wouldn’t want it thought—that I spoke 
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very glowingly here today, and so forth, 
because I don’t intend to do that. 

I think you must understand what I 
said the other day that I don’t want to 
get into figures anymore. One of the 
most noted leaders of this country said 
to me the other day that I must“con- 
stantly be aware when I am talking to 
you that everything about our Govern- 
ment is not bad, and I am not necessarily 
on trial, and we are not criminals here 
to have to argue and reply on every 
course of action, and that we need not 
explain any miore of the details than is 
necessary to see the public has a reason- 
able knowledge. 

Because when you overdo it, when you 
go further than you should—as this ex- 
perienced man said to me in a report I 
received—you give the enemy informa- 
tion they shouldn’t have, and that in- 
cludes the numbers and the dates and 
the hours that we are doing certain 
things. And I spent a long time talking 
to Mr. Zorthian, the Chairman of the 
USIA Advisory Committee, Mr. Moyers, 
and Mr. Chancellor today about how we 
could make the truth—all the truth— 
available as quickly as we could here and 
there without endangering Merriman 
Smith’s boy, who is out there. We have 
a joint obligation. We are trying to do 
that. And General Taylor might say it 
is generally more encouraging than it 
would be if one just followed the news 
dispatches each day. He went into that. 

I think that there are a good many 
things happening out there that would 
give you pride, and we try to point them 
up, although the more dramatic things 
are the bombs, the number of planes, and 
the weight of the bombs, and things of 
that kind; and not the number of chil- 
dren that are in school—there are five 
times as many as there were, and not the 
number of lives that have been saved, 
and not the success that our specializa- 
tion program is having in certain areas. 

So, we are trying to see that all of 
those things are balanced but it is diffi- 
cult, as you know. i 

Bill Moyers gave me an illustration. 
The other day, with Mr. King and Mr. 
Farmer and cthers, we reviewed the per- 
sonnel problem, and the employment of 
Negroes earning $10,000 a year had in- 
creased 8 percent. And there have been 
20 major acts signed in just the last 2 
weeks—19 supplementing the Civil 
Rights bill, and things of that type that 
we have reported on, and that they have 
reported, but those things don’t make 
the news that one demonstration makes 
outside of the gate. 

Ambassador Lodge will be with us 
again this afternoon and will meet with 
us in all of these meetings, and the eco- 
nomic and political phases of it are going 


to be stressed and increased every way 
we can, as I outlined in my speech before 
the cartoonists and as Ambassador Gold- 
berg has outlined the last few days. 


EXTENT OF CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF 
Viet-Nam Poticy 


Q. Mr. President, there have been var- 
ious reports that there are members of 
your own party in Congress who dis- 
agreed privately with the Viet-Nam 
policy. You just had these congressional 
meetings today. You will be having an- 
other this afternoon. Just what is your 
finding? 

THE PreEsIpenT. I find that there are 
members of my party, and the other 
Party, and my country, that frequently 
disagree with me on a good many things. 
I don’t think that it is private. I have 
not found anything that told me some- 
thing that they have not told you first. 
I would say that we don’t seek uniform- 
ity in this country, and we don’t ever 
reach unanimity on matters that are as 
difficult as the situation we have in Viet- 
Nam. . 


We have asked Congress for an expres- 
sion and a delegation of authority, which 
we have, and which we are exercising as 
Commander-in-Chief. We asked them 
in August for it and they debated it and 
they acted, and we did -not ask it for 3 
weeks, or 3 months, or 3 years. We 
asked it to cover the situation there. 

It is very comprehensive. I did not 
go into it with you. I am prepared, if 
you want to, but I referred to it this 
morning. It goes just as far as we know 
how to go in investing the authority 
which the President already has. It says 
that the Congress approved and supports 
the determination of the President to 
repel any armed attack. I guéss it could 
have said any and all, but it says any, 
and to take all necessary measures. And 
then it says the United States is pre- 
pared, as the President determines, to 
take all necessary steps, including the 
use of Armed Forces, to assist any mem- 
ber—that is, South Viet-Nam—in the 
defense of freedom. 

And there is a very good clause that I 
want to remind you of. Again, I don’t 
want to encourage anybody, or excite 
anybody, but we carefully put itin. The 
resolution expires when we find the solu- 
tion to it, or it may be terminated by 
concurrent resolution any time the Con- 
gress desires, without the President’s 
approval, if somebody wanted to do it. 

‘Now, we had the leaders in and asked 
them when we needed some additional 
money whether we should ask for that 
money or whether we should use our 
transfer authority. This was some time 
ago. It involved $70 million or $80 mil- 
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lion of economic and military aid. And 
the leadership was of the opinion that it 
was good to have it debated then and 
brought up then and to have hearings 
at that time and considered. And we 
said it was immaterial to us, that we 
would follow their guidance. So we sub- 
mitted it again and it was debated, and 
some said we submitted it for the purpose 
of involving somebody, to put them on 
the spot. We just followed the leader- 
ship’s—-both parties—suggestion. And 
that was done. 

We did not need to go to Congress this 
time for additional authority. But we 
have gone to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. We will go to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and explain what we 
are doing and subject ourselves to their 
cross-examination. 

But the votes that we have had were 
504 to 2 and five hundred-something to 
10. And I would say that I have no 
indication that there will be a great deal 
of difficulty now. And I would warn any 
would-be hopeful enemy of the United 
States that they must not make the mis- 
calculation that other people have made 
in the past to believe this country is 
divided, and that the course of action 
that has been established by three Presi- 
dents is going to be affected by dissent 
here or there. 

Our policy has been enumerated. It 
has been established with Congress. It 
“has been established by President Zisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, and President 
Johnson, and we are there to stay. We 
are going to do what we need to do in 
order to resist aggression. The moment 
that aggression ceases, our resistance will 
cease. And I don’t want any of them to 
say, because somebody makes a speech 
that questions this or questions that, or 
suggests a different method or different 
idea—that is the freedom of democracy 
- and we welcome it—that there is any 
substantial division in our country. 
And, in my judgment, there is no sub- 
stantial division in the Congress, and it 
is not confined to one party. 

I pointed out this morning that Secre- 
tary Rusk had said to me, from one of 
his testifying periods before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, that if a foreign 
citizen had walked in and listened to that 
hearing with Senator Aiken, the rank- 
ing Republican there this morning, and 
Senator Fulbright, that he would have 
difficulty determining which party which 
one belonged to. Because they are not 
Democrats or Republicans in matters 
like this. They are Americans. 
nore: The transcript of the news briefing was 


not made public in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Establishment of a 
Five-Day Work Week 
for Postmasters 


The President's Remarks at the Signing 
of the Bill. August 9, 1965 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Majority Leader, Mr. 
Postmaster General, Senator Monroney, 
Senator Carlson, Senator Yarborough, 
Chairman Dulski, Congressman Corbett, 
other distinguished Members of the Con- 
gress, the Government internes from 
Mount Holyoke College who are witness- 
ing this ceremony, my employees, mem- 
bers of the press, boys and girls, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

The bill that I will shortly sign cul- 
minates fifteen years of effort by this 
Nation’s postmasters to secure what 
most people have enjoyed all along— 
@ five-day week. 

It is a just bill. And it is a bill that I 
am going to take a great deal of pleasure 
in signing. 

I tried to get it amended. I talked to 
the Majority Leader and I talked to my 
own Senator to include Presidents. But 
I learned that I didn’t have as much 
influence as John Gronouski has. 

My only regret is that my distin- 
guished friend, the late, beloved Olin 
Johnston, is not here with us to see this 
bill that he authored become law. But 
he is well represented by one of the 
great Senators of our time—Senator 
Russell, of South Carolina—who I am 
happy is here. 

For more than 30 years most em- 
ployees in the Postal fleld service have 
had the benefit of a 40-hour week. But 
up until now, the posimasters had to 
mind the store without regard to hours. 
Postmasters, like Presidents, must be re- 
sponsible for the function of their office 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. And that 
responsibility is in no way changed. 

But the new law places a five-day 
maximum on the number of days that 
postmasters will have to be physically 
present in their offices. And that will 
help some. 

I am glad that I don’t have to phys- 
ically be present here 7 days, even 
though when I go to Camp David, most 
of the time I spend there is on govern- 
ment business. 

That bill has another feature which 
is important to clerks who, from time to 
time, must substitute for postmasters 
who happen to be on leave. Present law 
regulations allow postmasters to dele- 
gate responsibilities to assistant post- 
masters when the postmaster takes a 
Saturday off. Now, as any second or 
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third class postmaster could readily tel 
you, clerical funds are not that easy to 
come by, and as a result it has been quite 
difficult for postmasters in the past in 
small offices throughout the country to 
take a Saturday off, to go fishing, or 
spend it with the family, or watch the 
local ball game. 

And there was another little prob- 
lem—when the clerks took over for the 
boss, their hourly pay dropped. So the 
clerks decided to do the fishing and the 
bosses. do the fretting. 

I suppose I ought te make one thing 
clear: This does not mean post. offices 
will be closed on Saturday when the Post- 
master is off. In other words, it estab- 
lishes a long overdue system to permit 
postmasters. to obtain some of the priv- 
ileges enjoyed by. most. of the Americans 
since the 1930's. 

This bill will become effective the first 
day of the first. pay period beginning on 
or after January 1, 1966. Even though 
after that date no postmaster will be re- 
quired to work more than 40 hours a 
week, I am sure that being conscientious 
public servants, they will quite often put 
in more than 40 hours, considering the 
magnitude of their civic and their social 
responsibilities. 

I know that Postmaster General Gro- 
nouski is as happy as I am that this bill 
has been enacted. 

I want to again commend my own 
fine Senator, my friend, Senator Ralph 
Yarborough of Texas, Congressman Dul- 
ski, and all of their colleagues in both the 
House and the Senate, for their leader- 
ship in getting this bill enacted. 

This will cost the Federal Government 
some money. We have some recom- 
mendations before the Congress that will 
add some more to our budget. We have 
made recommendations for pay raises, 
and I think there is even some talk that 
you might. want to spend more money in 
that regard than we have recommended. 
And I shouldn’t be surprised that you 
don’t take some action along that. line. 

I do want to say to all of you that it 
is going to be pretty difficult for the 
President of the United States to be the 
first person to be the chief wrecker of a 
noninflationary wage and price policy. 
President Kennedy established some 
guidelines, and I have signed two mili- 
tary pay bills since I have been President, 
in twenty months.’ We had a substantial 
bill last year. We had one this year. 
And I am going to recommend one next 
year. 

But I do hope that-I am not con- 
fronted with a.request from the unions 
and from the employers of this country 
that say to me: Mr, President, you are an 
employer and you decided that you could 
give z-percent increase and we think we 
ought to be allowed to have the same 
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privilege that you have; because if you 
do that, you are going to promote in- 
fiation, and our whole noninflationary 
price policy is going by the wayside. 
And I hope that the postmasters who will 
benefit from what we are doing today, 
and the other Federal employees who will 
benefit from the recommendations that 
we have made on all this legislation this 
year, will not ask for any special privi- 
leges over and above what we ask the 
rest of the country to follow. 

It is wonderful to have you here in the 
White House. We are going to have the 
signing of the Housing Rill tomorrow. 
We had the signing of the National Insti- 
tute of Health Bill today. It is glorious 
that we can be here in this peaceful atti- 
tude and be making so much progress 
with, I think, the best Congress that was 
ever assembled, and I see friends of mine 
like Senator Carlson, that I have known 
for many years, Senator Fong and other 
members of the Republican Party here 
today. I almost hestitate to mention 
Republican Party—I wouldn’t mention 
it except that I want to point out that 
they are here not as Republicans, and 
Senator Yarborough not as a Demo- 
crat—that we are all Americans and that 
is what has made this Congress so out- 
standing. Most of our votes have been 
based not on party, but what is good for 
the country. And I commend every per- 
son that has participated in this very fine 
program. 

Thark you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 5:45 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


gist Anniversary of the 
Birth of Herbert Hoover 


Telegram to Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in Connection With the 
Ceremonies in West Branch, Iowa. 
August 10, 1965 


On this 9lst anniversary of the birth 
of President Hoover, may I ask you to 
convey my warmest personal good wishes 
to the members of his family, friends 
and all others assembled today to pay 
tribute to this great and good American. 

Like yourself, Mr. President, Herbert 
Hoover was a man larger than party 
and partisanship. It is gratifying to me, 
as I know it is for you, to see history 
recognize and lonor this President 
whose life and works so well epitomized 
the humanitarianism, dignity, love of 
freedom and devotion to peace of the 
American people. 
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Over the years of my friendship with 
him, I found President Hoover to be one 
of the wisest and most inspiring men I 
have been privileged to know. As a 
Nation we have much to profit from re- 
membering the uncomplaining selfless- 
ness of Herbert Hoover's life of service 
as well as from the memory of the words 
he 80 wisely spoke. 

For it was President Hoover who told 
Americans 35 years ago that, “Peace re- 
quires unremitting, courageous cam- 
paigns, laid with strategy and carried on 
successfully on a hundred fronts and 
sustained in the spirit and from the 
hearts of every individual in every town 
and village of our country.” 

This is the essential spirit with which 
we must and do face the challenges con- 
fronting us now in keeping from admin- 
istration to administration the sacred 
honor of our Nation pledged to those 
peoples around the world willing to de- 
fend the treasure of human liberty. 

As you know, there is now on my desk 
legislation designating the birthplace 
of Herbert Hoover as a national histori- 
cal site. I am not signing it on this 
anniversary because of the attendance 
of so many of those closest to President 
Hoover at the ceremonies in West 
Branch. But it is my hope that you, 
members of.the family and others iden- 
tified with his service and with his party 
will shortly join me at the White House 
to honor President Hoover still further 
when this measure is signed into law as 
@ symbol of affection and respect for 
him. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


{General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Branch. Iowa.] 


West 


NOTE: The President’s remarks upon sign- 
ing the bill designating the birthplace of 
Herbert Hoover as a national historical site 
appear below (see release dated August 12). 


National Advisory 
Council on Education of 
Disadvantaged Children 


Announcement of Appointment of 
Louis Bruno. August 10, 1965 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Louis Bruno, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of Washington, to the National 
Advisory Council on Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children. 


He holds a B.A. degree from the Wash- 
ington State University and the M.A. 
degree from the University of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Bruno has been an elementary 
and high school teacher, a principal, the 
State. Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, and the Superintendent of 
Schools of Pullman, Washington. 

The Council was established by the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, and will report annually to 
the President by March 31, of each year. 


United States Ambassador 
to Jamaica 


Announcement of Intention To 
Nominate Wilson T. M. Beale, Jr., of 
Connecticut. . August 10, 1965 


President Johnson announced today 
his intention to nominate Wilson T. M. 
Beale, Jr., of Connecticut, a Career Min- 
ister in the Foreign Service, as United 
States Ambassador to Jamaica. Having 
served most recently as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of State’s 
Bureau of Administration, he will suc- 
ceed William C. Doherty, who has re- 
tired to private life. 

Mr. Beale was born in Salisbury, wa., 
on July 22, 1909. He is a graduate of 
Princeton University. He holds the de- 
gree of M.B.A. from the University of 
Pennsylvania and studied at the London 
School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence. From 1936-1942 he served as an 
economist with the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. In World War II he attained the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy. 

Mr. Beale joined the Department of 
State in 1946 as an Adviser on British 
Empire and Commonwealth Commercial 
Affairs. He has attended the National 
War College. Positions he has held in 
the Department of State include Offi- 
cer in Charge of U. K. and British Carib- 
bean Affairs; Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of British Commonwealth and 
Northern European Affairs; Senior For- 
eign Service Inspector; and Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. He was Economic Minister in 
London from 1960-1964, at which time 
he was appointed to his most recent posi- 
tion as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Administration in 1964. 

Mr. Beale is married to the former Rita 
Williams. ’ 
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United States Ambassador 
to Guatemala 


Announcement of Intention To 
Nominate John Gordon Mein of 


Maryland. August 10, 1965 


President Johnson announced today 
his intention to nominate John Gordon 
Mein of Maryland, a Career Foreign 
Service Officer, as United States Am- 
bassador to Guatemala. He will succeed 
Ambassador John O. Bell, who is being 
assigned as Political Adviser to the 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Strike 
Command. 

Mr. Mein was born in Cadiz, Ky., on 
September 10, 1913. He is a graduate of 
Georgetown (Ky.) College, holds an 
LL.B. degree from George Washington 
University, and has done graduate work 
at American University. 

Mr. Mein was appointed to the Foreign 
Service in 1942. Since that time he has 
served in Rio de Janeiro, Rome, Oslo, 
Djakarta, and Manila. In Washington 
assignments he has attended the Na- 
tional War College, and served as Direc- 
tor of the Office of Southwest Pacific 
Affairs in the Department of State. He 
was named to his present position as 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1963. In 1959 he received the 
Department's Meritorious Serviee Award 
for his work on Indonesian Affairs. 

Mr. Mein is married to the former 
Elizabeth Ann Clay, and they have three 
children, David Gordon, Marilyn Eliza- 
beth, and Eric. 


United States Ambassador 
to the Somali Republic 


Announcement of Intention To 
Nominate Raymond L. Thurston of 
Missouri. August 10, 1965 


President Johnson announced today 
his intention to nominate Raymond L. 
Thurston of Missouri, a Career Foreign 
Service Officer, as United States Ambas- 

_ Sador to the Somali Republic. He will 
replace Horace G. Torbert, Jr., who is 
being assigned to the Department. of 
State. 


Mr. Thurston was ‘born in St. Louis, 
Mo., on February 4, 1913. He holds B.A. 
(with highest honors) and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Texas and in 1937 
received the degree of Ph. D. from the 
University of Wisconsin. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Thurston was appointed to the 
Foreign Service in 1937 and has served 
at Toronto, Naples, Bombay, Moscow, 
and Athens. In Washington assign- 
ments he has received Russian language 
training at the State Department’s For- 
eign Service Institute, attended the Na- 
tional War College, and served as 
Director of the Office of Eastern Eu- 
ropean Affairs in the Department of 
State. In 1957 he was named Political 
Adviser to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe at Paris. He was ap- 
pointed as Ambassador to Haiti in 1961. 
He has served in his present position as 
Paculty Adviser with the Air University 
at Maxwell Air Force Base in Alabama 
since 1963. 

He is married to the former Elizabeth 
Sherman and they have one daughter, 
Ruth. 


Tax Court of the United 
States; Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Announcement of Intention To 
Nominate Charles R. Simpson to the 
Court and Willard Deason to the 
Commission. August 10, 1965 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate Charles R. Simpson 
for appointment to the Tax Court of the 
United States, to fill the unexpired term 
of Morton Fisher who died February 11, 
1965. 

Mr. Simpson is presently Director’ of 
the Legislation and Regulations Division 
in the Office of the General Counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Simpson was born in 1921 in Dan- 
ville, Iil., and he received the B.A. de- 
gree in 1943 and the J.D. degree im 1945, 


from the University of Hlinois. He was 


eleeted to Phi Beta Kappa and achieved 
the highest academic average in 25 years 
at the Law School. 

Prom. 1947 to 1950, Mr. Simpson was a@ 
member of the Illinois General Assembly 
from the 24th District of Hlinois. He 
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taught at Harvard Law School for a year 
after receiving the LL.M. degree in 1950. 
From 1951 to 1952 he was an attorney 
with the Office of Price Stabilization. 
Then in 1952 he joined the Legislation 
and Regulations Division of the Ihiternal 
Revenue Service as an attorney, and he 
served in this capacity until 1957. From 
1957 to 1959 he was Special Assistant to 
the Director of the Division and from 
1959 to 1961 he was Staff Assistant to the 
Chief Counsel. 

In 1961 Mr. Simpson became Assistant 
Director of the Legislation and Regula- 
tions Division and has been Director of 
that Division since 1964. . 

In May of 1965 Mr. Simpson received 
the Justice Tom C. Clark Award for Out- 
standing Career Lawyers in the Service 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Simpson has been totally blind 
since birth. 

Mr. Simpson is married and resides at 
1400 South Joyce St., Arlington, Va. 











President Johnson also announced his 
intention to nominate Willard Deason to 
fill the vacancy on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission created by the recent 
resignation of Everett Hutchinson of 
Texas. ; 

Mr. Deason, a lawyer and businessman 
from Austin, Tex., has served the Fed- 
eral Government previously with the 
Federal Land Bank of Houston, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and in 
Naval Service during the war. Since 
January 1949 Mr. Deason has been an 
Austin, Tex., businessman. 

Born in Wilson County, Tex., Mr. 
Deason graduated from Stockdale High 
School, he holds a BS. degree received 
im 1930 and a law degree from the San 
Antonio School of Law in 1934. He is 
married to the former Jeanne Pitz- 
Patrick of Bayonne, N.J., and has a son 
and a daughter. 


The President’s 
Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 


Announcement of Intention To 


Appoint Augustus C. Long, Adm. John 
H. Sides, and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 
August 10, 1965 


The President announced today his 
intention to appoint three new members 
to the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. The three distin- 
guished Americans named are: Mr. 
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Augustus C. Long, Adm. John H. Sides, > 
USN (Ret.), and Gen. Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, USA (Ret.). 

The President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board was established by Ex- 
ecutive Order 10938 of May 4, 1961. The 
purpose of the Board is “to advise the 
President with respect to the objectives 
and conduct of the foreign intelligence 
and related activities of the United 
States” which are required by our na- 
tional defense and security interests. 

Mr. Long was born August 23, 1904, 
at Starke, Fla. He is a graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy and served as a 
naval officer from 1926 to 1929. In 1930 
he joined the Texas Company and re- 
ceived several assignments in Europe. 
He served in an executive capacity with 
several Federal agencies during World 
War II. He bécame Chief Executive 
Officer of Texaco in 1956. He resides in 
Green Plains in Mathews County, Va. 

Admiral Sides was born in Roslyn, 
Wasii., on April 22, 1904. A graduate of 
the U.S. Naval Academy in 1921, the 
University of Michigan in 1933, and the 
National War College in 1948, he rose 
through the ranks and was commis- 
sioned admiral on March 1, 1960. He 
served in China during the Yangtze cam- 
paign, and in the Pacific during World 
Warll. Anexpert in ordnance, he served 
as Director of the Guided Missiles Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations from 1952 to 1956. From 
1960 until his retirement from active 
duty in 1963, he served as Commander 
in Chief of the US. Pacific Fleet. He 
has been awarded the Legion of Merit 
with gold star and campaign “V” to- 
gether with several other commenda- 
tions and campaign medals. Since his 
retirement he has been Senior Military 
Advisor to the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration and consultant to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, most re- 
cently Ambassador of the United States 
to the Republic of South Viet-Nam and 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, was born August 26, 1901, in 
Keytesville, Mo. A graduate of the US. 
Military Academy and the Army War 
College, General Taylor has served his 
country for over 40 years in positions of 
great responsibility. 

The Board is chaired by the Honorable 
Clark M. Clifford. Other members of 
the Board are: Dr. William O. Baker, Mr. 
Gordon Gray, Dr. Edwin H..Land, Dr. 
William L. Lenger, Mr. Robert D. 
Murphy, and Mr..Frank Pace, Jr. 
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Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing 
Ceremony. August 10, 1965 


Mr. Vice President, distinguished 
Speaker McCormack, Senator Mansfield, 
Senator Sparkman, Congressman Pat- 
man, distinguished Members of the Con- 
gress, distinguished Governors, mayors, 
and friends: 

This is a very proud and gratifying 
occasion. I am very proud to welcome 
you today to the first house of the land— 
the house that belongs to all of the 
American people. I am gratified, as 
you are, that we could come together to 
sign into law a measure which will take 
us many longer strides nearer the goal 
that has been the dream and the vision 
of every generation of Americans. That 
is the goal of honoring what a very great 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 21 
years ago expressed as “the right of 
every family to a decent home.” 

From Plymouth Rock to Puget Sound, 
the first priority of the men and women 
who settled this vast and this blessed 
continent was, first of all, to put a roof 
over the heads of their family. And 
that priority has never, and can never, 
change. 


I am so happy this morning to see the 
great and distinguished Mayor of New 
York here because it was his father who 
pioneered the housing legislation in this 
country. And here on the platform with 
me is one of those who joined with him— 
the very able and distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. It took a lot of courage 
for him to stand on some of those bills. 
He got in with Bob Wagner and Bob Taft 
and he got in the middle between them, 
and it did take courage to stand there. 

Many elements mattered to the success 
and the stability of our great American 
society. Education matters a great deal. 
Health matters. Jobs matter. Equality 
of opportunity and individual dignity 
matter very much. 

But legislation and labors in all of 
these fields can never succeed unless and 
until every family has the shelter and the 
security, the integrity and the independ- 
ence, and the dignity and the decency of 
@ proper home. 

For me, this is not a belief that comes 
recently. It is a conviction, and it is a 
passion, to which I was born 57 years ago 
this month in a humble home on the 
banks of a small river in Central Texas. 

Men may forget many memories of 
their childhood. But many of you 


know—as I know—that no man and no 
woman ever grows too old or too success- 
ful to forget the memory of a childhood 
home that was without lights, and that 
was without water, and that was without 
covering on the floor. And I have never 
forgotten. 

The first great reward of my public 
service was to secure for my little con- 
gressional district, as a young Congress- 
man, the Nation’s first public housing 
project that President Roosevelt signed 
in the 1930’s. And Bob’s father was 
there at that allocation. What I sought 
then for the people of one city—Austin, 
Tex.—I am determined as President that 
we shall seek and we shall obtain for all 
the people of all the Nation. 

We have the resources in this country. 
We have the ingenuity. We have the 
courage. We have the compassion. And 
we must, in this decade, bring all of these 
strengths to bear effectively so that we 
can lift off the conscience of our affluent 
Nation the shame of slums and squalor 
and the blight of deterioration and decay. 

We must make sure that every family 
in America lives in a home of dignity 
and a neighborhood of pride and a com- 
munity of opportunity and a city of 
promise and hope. 

This legislation represents the single 
most important breakthrough in the last 
40 years. 

Only the Housing Act of 1949 ap- 
proaches the significance of this measure. 
And in years to come, I believe this act 
will become known as the single most val- 
uable housing legislation in our history. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965 retains, and expands, and 
improves the best of the tested programs 
of the past. 

It extends and gives new thrust to the 

FHA mortgage insurance program so 
that millions of Americans can come to- 
ward attainment of new homes in the 
future, as millions already have under 
that program in the past. 
- It opens the way for a more orderly 
and cohesive development of our sub- 
urbs; and it opens the door to thousands 
of our veterans who have been unable 
to obtain the benefits of a Federal hous- 
ing program. 

It extends and enlarges and improves 
the urban renewal program so that we 
can more effectively challenge and de- 
feat the enemy of decay that exists in 
our cities. 

It faces the changing challenge of 
rural housing. It continues the loan 
programs to assure the needed dormi- 
tories on our college campuses, and de- 
cent housing at decent costs for the 
elderly and the handicapped and those of 
lower income. 
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But the importance of the bill is not 
only that it retains and improves the 
best of good and traditional programs; 
it is a landmark bill because of its new 
ideas. 


Foremost and uppermost of these is 
the program of assistance for the con- 
struction and the rehabilitation of hous- 
ing for the elderly and for families of low 
income—the people who live in the 
most wretched conditions in our slums 
and our blighted neighborhoods. 

The conception of this fine program, 
endorsed by this fine Congress, calls for 
the best in cooperation between Govern- 
ment and free enterprise. I am so happy 
to see so many members of the building 
industry and the trade unions and our 
free enterprise system—that made us the 
strongest nation in all the world—here 
to honor us with their presence this 
morning. 

This imperative housing will be built 
under sponsorship of the private organi- 
zations. It will make use of private 
money, and it will be managed by private 
groups. With supplements paid by their 
Government, the private builders will be 
able to move into the low-income hous- 
ing field which they have not been able 
to penetrate or to serve effectively in the 
past. 

Furthermore, this legislation responds 
to the urgent needs of our cities. It 
offers Federal assistance to the cities and 
communities of our Nation to help pay 
the cost of essential public works. 

“And finally, this legislation meets our 
compelling responsibility for giving at- 
tention to the environment in which 
Americans live. Grants are provided for 
the acquisition of open spaces, for the 
development of parks, for the construc- 
tion of recreational facilities, and for the 
beautification of urban areas. 

This measure votes “no” on America 
the Ugly—and it votes “ves” on preserv- 
ing, for our posterity, America the 
Beautiful. 

The promise and the portents of this 
legislation cannot be justly described in 
the limited time we have this morning. 
But there is embodied in this legislation 
that generosity of vision, that breadth of 
approach, that magnitude of effort, with 
which we must meet all of our challenges 
here in America. 

So, I am very proud to congratulate 
and to salute those outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress whose influence and 
whose leadership have helped to achieve 
this landmark today. There is Senator 
John Sparkman—the son of a tenant 
farmer, and still the tenant farmers’ 
friend, as this bill reflects—who has 
done perhaps as much or more in Amer- 
ica than any living legislator. 


Theré are others whose study and 
understanding of housing has helped us 
much. I would like to name all of them 
but that would take too long. But I 
must not overlook Senator Paul Douglas 
of Illinois who is here; Senator Edward 
Muskie from Maine; Senator George 
Aiken of Vermont. On the House side 
there was the great leader of my dele- 
gation in the Congress, my longtime 
friend and the cherished friend of my 
father ahead of me, Congressman Wright 
Patman. He has always been a cham- 
pion and always been faithful to the peo- 
ple. There is Congressman Barrett, 
whose services have meant so much. 
There is Congressman Widnall, who has 
worked for years with Congressman 
Patman and Barrett to try to give this 
Nation good bills. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to the Governors and the mayors, 
especially the great mayor of New York, 
Bob Wagner; the great mayor of Chi- 
cago, Dick Daley; and all of the others 
who have been of so much help to me. 

And I just cannot overlook being 
grateful to the constructive role of the 
Nation’s home builders, under the 
leadership of that patriot, Bernie 
Boutin. 

And last, but certainly not least—he 
has been for months the leader of us all 
in this field—the modest, retiring, and 
able administrator, Bob Weaver, who 
finds not much satisfaction in the com- 
pliments paid him, not even in the recog- 
nition accorded him by his superiors, 
but who finds ample satisfaction in the 
achievements that come his way. And 
this bill is a monument to him. 

Now, this is not the last housing bill 
that we shall need and it is not going to 
be the last that we shall pass. 

For I pledge to you that we shall do all 
that must be done to fulfill our commit- 
ment—and the Vice President and I have 
made it in every State of this Union. 
And he is going to stand by my shoulder 
here and throughout the States of the 
Union to see that we do our best to try to 
get every American in every family living 
his life not with the haunted memory of 
a dilapidated and degraded hovel that he 
must call home, but with a happy 
memory of a decent and a dignified home 
worthy of a free and just society, where 
@ man can enjoy the privacy of his family 
and can help to build a stronger America, 
@ more profitable and peaceful America, 
and, finally, something we all want—a 
more beautiful America. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:02 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

As enacted, the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 is Public Law 89-117. 
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Federal-State Program of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Statement by the President on Reports 
of Accomplishments in Fiscal Year 
1965. August 10, 1965 


I am making public the attached re- 
ports from Secretary Celebrezze and 
Commissioner Switzer so that the public 
may be ‘ully familiar with the valuable 
work being done in this country to help 
our disabled citizens become active and 
useful citizens. 

I can think of no better example of 
what this administration is trying to ac- 
complish for the American people than 
the Federal-State program of vocational 
rehabilitation. 

However difficult the circumstances, 
whatever the burdens of poverty, what- 
ever the deficiencies in educational op- 
portunity that exist today, we must and 
we will find ways to offer full opportunity 
for a useful and satisfying life for all 
Americans. 

If we can do this for 135,000 of our 
people who, along with other problems, 
face the obstacle of a serious physical 
or mental handicap, then we can do it 
for other people as well. That ‘is our 
goal. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


August 5, 1965 
Dear Mr. President: 

I believe you will share my pride in the 
attached report of the Commissioner of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Miss Mary E. 
Switzer. It shows that the federal- 
state program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion has achieved a new record this year, 
with about 135,000 disabled men and 
women rehabilitated into useful work. 

The total of rehabilitations for the past 
year represents an increase of nearly 13 
percent over the previous year. The out- 
look for the future will be even more 
promising when the Congress completes 
action on the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments passed by the House of 
Representatives last week and now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

The vocational rehabilitation program 
is a practical expression of our highest 
humanitarian aims, for it restores the 
victims of physical and mental handi- 
caps to a life of usefulness and dignity. 
It is an economically sound program, 
for these disabled men and women, back 
at work, pay more into federal and state 
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treasuries in taxes than it: cost to re- 
habilitate them. It brings into the labor 
force thousands of skilled. workers. who 
otherwise would be lost to our nation’s 
industries, commerce, farms and profes- 
sions. 

Your leadership in advancing this work 
for the nation’s disabled millions is 
deeply appreciated by those of us in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and by the hundreds of co- 
operating public and voluntary agencies 
across the country. 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY CELEBREZZE 
Secretary 


[The President, The White House] 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


August 4, 1965 
To: The Secretary 
From: Mary E. Switzer, Commissioner 
of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Subject: Report of Number of Disabled 
Persons Rehabilitated in Fiscal Year 
1965 

I am happy to report that our State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies re- 
habilitated into useful work about 135,000 
disabled persons in the fiscal year just 
ended. This is an increase of about 13 
percent over last year. It also represents 
almost 4,000 more disabled people re- 
habilitated than the States estimated 
when they presented their FY 1965 
budget goal figures to us. 

Attached is a table showing the num- 
bers rehabilitated by States. As you will 
note, the actual total is 134,859. Penn- 
sylvania led the States in the number 
rehabilitated, with 12,794 disabled men 
and women restored to activity and use- 
ful work. Others in the top five were 
New York (9,067), North Carolina 
(8,545), Georgia (7,221), and Florida 
(6,153). 

West Virginia led all States in terms 
of the number rehabilitated per 100,000 
population. West Virginia’s rate was 
218, followed by the District of Columbia 
(178), North Carolina (176), Rhode Is- 
land (173), and Georgia (168). The na- 
tional average was 70. 

As you know, in 37 States, separate 
vocational rehabilitation agencies serve 
blind persons. Among these agencies for 
the rehabilitation of the blind, New York 
led the Nation with 562 blind persons 
rehabilitated, followed by North Caro- 
lina (534) and Pennsylvania (528). 

In addition to those reported above 
by the State vocational rehabilitation 
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agencies, approximately 2,000 disabled 
persons were rehabilitated by other. 
agencies, most of them voluntary groups, 


which conducted demonstration projects - 


in rehabilitation, through grants made as 
part of our research and demonstration 
grant program. 

I am deeply grateful for the consistent 
encouragement and direction which you 


and other officials of the Department 
have given to the development of the 
vocational rehabilitation program. I 
hope you will convey to the President 
our profound gratitude for his leader- 
ship and support, both in appropriations 
and in proposing legislation to expand 
and improve this work which so vitally 
affects the lives of millions of Americans. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Performance by State, Fiscal Years 1965 and 1964 





Rehabilitated Clients 





FY 1964 





Rate per 
100,000 
{population *| 
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Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service 


Letter Accepting Resignation of 
Dr. Luther L. Terry. August 10, 1965 


Dear Dr. Terry: 

Secretary Celebrezze has handed me 
your August 6 letter of resignation and, 
after discussions with him, I have agreed 
to his recommendation that your resig- 
nation be accepted, effective September 
30, 1965. I do this with great regret for 
the loss your departure will mean to the 
Public Health Service, to the advance of 
the great health effort now underway in 
this Nation, and to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Your service has been outstanding and 
you will be missed. In the new position 
you are assuming, there will be a con- 
stant and continuing opportunity for the 
cause of health to benefit from your ex- 
perience, knowledge and vision. Know- 
ing your selfless dedication to the public 
good and the Nation’s welfare, I am sure 
that we can call upon you, from time 
to time, for further counsel about our 
programs here. 

Our Nation’s commitment to the strug- 
gle against disease is great and growing, 
at home and abroad. In the progress 
that will come, we shall be in your debt 
for the solid foundation you have helped 
build during your tenure as Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service. 

You have my gratitude for a job well 
done and my confidence in all that you 
undertake. May every happiness and 
success be yours in the future. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
{Hon. Luther L. Terry, Surgeon General, 


Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare] 


Dear Mr. President: 


It is with regret that I must submit to 
you my resignation as Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service with the 
hope that, at your pleasure, it may be- 
come effective on September 30, 1965. I 
have given, you may be sure, the most 
careful consideration to this step. 

I should like to express my gratitude 
for the opportunity and privilege that 
has been given me to serve as a Public 
Health Service officer for twenty-three 
years and as Surgeon General for the 
past four and one-half years. It has 
been a privilege and a very great pleasure 
to serve under your leadership. I am 
deeply grateful for the honor thas you 
have paid me in appointing me-to office. 


The years of my professional career 
with the Public Health Service have been 
highly satisfying. During my tenure as 
Surgeoi: General, I have had the oppor- 
tunity te participate in the administra- 
tion of new and expanded programs 
designed to improve the health of the 
people of the United States and of many 
other nations. Successive Congresses 
have generously enacted legislation and 
appropriated funds to make this great 
effort possible. Your own personal sup- 


port of health legislation has contributed . 


substantially to the national drive for 
better health for all. 

I plan to continue to serve the cause 
of health in the years ahead initially 
by association with the University of 
Pennsylvania, as its vice-president. 

Respectfully yours, 
LuTHerR L. TERRY 
Surgeon General 


[The President, The White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C.] 


Facilitating Entry Into 
the United States for 
Mexican Nationals 


Presidential Instruction Concerning 
Expanded Use of Border Crossing 
Cards. August 10, 1965 


The President has instructed the De- 
partment of State and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to teke steps 
to reduce the amount of red tape en- 
countered by visitors from Mexico, and 
thereby encourage travel to this country. 
He asked that regulations be simplified 
relating to documentary requirements 
for Mexican visitors, and the use of 
Mexican nonresident alien border cross- 
ing cards be extended. He specifically 
instructed the two agencies to waive 
existing passport and visa requirements 
for Mexican nationals with border cross- 
ing cards who seek to enter the United 
States as visitors for business or pleasure. 
The new system will become effective on 
September 15, 1965. 

At present a Mexican national may 
enter the United States for visits in the 
border areas for a period of time not to 
exceed 72 hours upon presentation of a 
Mexican nonresident alien border cross- 
ing card. A Mexican national who de- 
sires to enter the United States as a 
visitor for longer than 72 hours or to 
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proceed beyond. the border area must 
present a valid passport containing a 
nonimmigrant visa issued at an Ameri- 
can consulate in Mexico. They must 
apply at an American consulate in 
Mexico for the nonimmigrant visa. 

Under the new procedures the border 
crossing card will be the only document 
required of Mexican nationals who seek 
to enter the United States as visitors, 
whether they are seeking admission to 
shop for a few hours in the border area 
or intend to visit in the interior of the 
United States for periods up to 6 months. 

Mexican nationals residing in the area 
adjacent to the United States border 
will apply for cards at Immigration and 
Naturalization Service offices on the bor- 
der, while Mexican nationals residing in 
the interior of Mexico can apply for the 
cards at the American consulate near- 
est their home. It is expected that the 
simplification of the documentary re- 
quirements for Mexican nationals who 
wish to visit the United States will en- 
courage a greater number of bona fide 
visitors to come to the United States, with 
no lessening of ordinary immigration 
safeguards. 

This action will represent a significant 
reciprocal step in relations between the 
United States and Mexico. The Mexican 
Government has already announced that 
the validity of their equivalent tourist 
card will be extended from 30 days to 6 
months. 


Special Assistant 

to the Secretary for 
Enforcement, Department 
of the Treasury 


Announcement of Appointment of 
David C. Acheson. August 11, 1965 


President Johnson today announced 
the appointment of David C. Acheson to 
the new office of Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Enforcement. 

At the President’s request, the new 
office was established by Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry H. Fowler. It isin kee ~- 
ing with the Fresident’s Message to the . 
Congress calling for increased law en- 
forcement efforts by Federal agencies 
where they have special responsibility, 
broader collaboration of Federal law en- 
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forcement agencies with State and local 
agencies, and for cooperation of all Fed- 
eral branches of law enforcement with 
the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice. 
The President’s Message on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice 
was sent to the Congress on March 8, 
1965. 

Mr. Acheson, 44 years old, has been 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia since 1961. 

In his new post he will supervise or 
coordinate all Treasury law enforcement 
activities, which are the most extensive 
in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Acheson will have direct super- 
vision over the United States Secret 
Service and the Bureau of Narcotics, both 
Treasury agencies. He will coordinate 
all enforcement activities of the Treas- 
ury, and provide policy and technical 
guidance for enforcement activities of 
the Bureau of Customs, United States 
Coast Guard, and Internal Revenue 
Service with the aim of ensuring opti- 
mum benefits from joint and cooperative 
utilization of their resources for law 
enforcement. 1 

In announcing establishment of his 
National Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment in his March 8 Message to the 
Congress, President Johnson called upon 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to work closely with the Commission in 
determining the origins of crime, includ- 
ing juvenile delinquency, how law en- 
forcement can be improved at all levels, 
how the Federal Government can best 
assist State and local enforcement, how 
first offenders can be prevented from 
making a career of crime, and how public 
respect for law and law enforcement offi- 
cers can be increased. 

Mr. Acheson is the son of former Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson. He is 
married to the former Patricia James 
Castles, and has three children. The 
Achesons live in Washington, D.C. (3101 
Garfield Street NW.).. Mr. Acheson was 
graduated from Yale University in 1942, 
after attending Groton School, and from 
Harvard Law School in 1948. He served 
with the Navy in the Pacific from 1942 
to 1946, rising from ensign to lieutenant. 
He was a summer clerk with the National 
Defense Mediation Board in 1940, an 
attorney with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 1948-1949, and was an associate 
and later a partner of the law firm Cov- 
ington and Burling, 1950-1961. 
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Career Status of 
Returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers 


Report to the President From Sargent 
Shriver. August 11, 1965 


The following is a summary of what 
the first 3,758 volunteers to complete 
Peace Corps service are doing. 


423 (11 percent) are working for the Fed- 
eral Government. The Peace Corps 
has hired 189, AID 44, and OEO 24. 
Seven have been appointed Foreign 
Service officers, including Henry 
Wanning, a volunteer in the Philip- 
pines, who graduated first in his 
class at the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade. Four former vol- 
unteers have volunteered for VISTA. 

123 (4 percent) are working for State and 

local governments. 

(26 percent) are enrolled in graduate 

schools. Most popular fields are 

social studies, foreign area studies, 

and foreign languages. 

(13 percent) are completing their 

undergraduate education. We 
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strongly encourage all young return- . 


ing volunteers to obtain a bachelor’s 
deg=ee. 

(15 pereent) are teaching. Both 
California and New York have taken 
special actions to encourage full 
utilization of returning volunteers. 
Many former volunteers, now com- 
pleting their education, will eventu- 
ally serve as teachers. Washington 
(D.C.), Cleveland, Philadelphia, and 
Syracuse all have set up special 
programs to attract Peace Corps 
teachers. 

401 (11 percent) are working in business 
and agriculture. Employment with 
profit-making organizations has 
been increasing rapidly. IBM leads 
with nine former volunteers on its 
payroll. Thirty are working in busi- 
ness abroad. 

33 (1 percent) are working for the United 

Nations or foreign governments. 

(8 percent) are working in health 

and social service fields—many in 

War on Poverty programs. Forty- 

five former Peace Corps teachers are 

now teaching at Job Corps camps 
and are being hired at a rate of 
around 15 a month. 

(11 percent) 182 (5 percent) have 

extended their service in the Peace 

Corps; 40 (1 percent) have entered 

military service; 204 (5 percent) are 

retired, housewives, or just now re- 
turning from Peace Corps service. 
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Saline Water 
Conversion Act 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing 
Ceremony. August 11, 1965 


Senator Anderson, Senator Jackson, 
Senator Kuchel, Congressman Aspinall, 
Congressman Saylor, Governors Hughes, 
Scranton, Terry, and Rockefeller, Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Members of Con- 
gress, my friends: 

I am very delighted to see so many 
Members of the House and many of my 
friends in the Senate come here this 
morning, 

There is always a certain amount of 
cynicism among members of the execu- 
tive branch and, I guess, sometimes 
among even members of the press about 
the productiveness of the Congress. I 
will measure my words when I say that 
over the past several weeks Congress has 
sent to the executive department, to my 
desk for signature, what appears to me 
to be an unprecedented procession of 
legislative measures which can only be 
described as truly historic and which 
I think is a tribute to every Member of 
both the House and Senate, of both 
parties. 

It is my own studied and considered 
judgment, however, ‘that this bill that 
you are witnessing being signed this 
morning will be the most historic of all 
of them: not for what it provides but 
rather for what it promises, not for what 
it accomplishes but rather for what it 
symbolizes. 

True, this is a research and develop- 
ment bill—and it is only that. This 
legislation will not, by itself, build a single 
desalting plant in this country. But this 
is a commitment—the step across the 
threshold toward the breakthrough that 
must and will come, in my judgment, in 
the last half of the 1960’s. 

I may or may not be the most opti- 
mistic person in America about the prog- 
ress we can make on desalting the seas, 
but I am, and I intend to remain, the 
most determined man that we shall make 
the great breakthroughs before the cal- 
endar turns to 1970. 

I believe today what I believed in 1957 
about space: that the greatest mistake 
the political system of a nation can make 
is to underestimate the pace of this cen- 
tury’s advance of human knowledge and 
of this century’s changing capabilities. 

We need this research. We need this 
study. We need the experimentation 
that this bill provides—but we need to 
do more than spend all our time just 
learning. 

So what does that mean? It means the 
time has come to set our sights, to pick 
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our targets, and to act. For if we suc- 
ceed, our success could well change the 
condition of man all sround the world. 

We have lingered too long under the 
impression that desalting sea water is 
a far out and a far distant goal. Since the 
dawn of time, every drop of water that 
man has drunk or used has been de- 
salted in Natures’ own still. 

Nature’s system has been erratic—and 
we have spent and we are spending bil- 
lions to overcome those many costly and 
many cruel uncertainties. 

What can we do? What must we do? 
Well, now, the thing we can do is to free 
mankind from Nature’s tyranny by 
setting out to produce water when and 
where we need it at a price that we can 
afford. 

And in doing that we are going to need 
all the skill and all the ingenuity of mod- 
ern science and modern industry. But I 
think the time has never been so ripe to 
get going on this kind of a job. We have 
new resources of abundant energy that 
can provide the power that this will re- 
quire. And what was impossible and in- 
conceivable yesterday is very near to 
reality today. And I want this Nation to 
lead the effort to close this gap—not in 
the next 50 years but in the next 5 years. 

I would, therefore, lay out before the 
talents of our industry and science and 
institutions of higher learning, and our 
leaders of this Nation, these challenges 
this morning and these goals: 

1. That plans be developed for con- 
structing by 1970 desalting plants that 
will bridge the gap between the 1 million 
gallon per day plants that we have and 
the 100 million gallon per day plant that 
we must have. 

That is first. 


2. We aim at having by 1968—or 
sooner—plants from 1 to 10 million gal- 
lon daily capacity to meet the needs of all 
of our smaller towns and cities. And I 
would add, hopefully, such smaller plants 
would be economical for individual farm 
use in desalting brackish water from their 
own wells. 

3. That we realize that the seas are 
not our only recourse and that we aim 
to make it feasible to mine, desalt, and 
put to productive use the brackish 
groundwater which underlies more than 
2 million square miles of the United 
States—all the way from the Appa- 
lachians to the Rockies. 

4. That as rapidly as we develop 
economic desalting plants, we be pre- 
pared to share our technology with other 
countries with desalting answers and the 
best answer to their water problems. 

Desalting is not a dream. Three of 
our cities, ships at sea, the oil fields of 


other lands already depend upon desalt-- 


ing plants. We have only to learn to do 


these things at a price that we can 
afford—and I am convinced that we can 
learn them before this decade ends. 

The program authorized by this bill 
will help us to learn—first for our thirsty 
cities and industries, and then some day 
for agriculture. 

A millenium ago, in what is now the 
great State of Arizona, there were In- 
dians who built extensive water works, 
as we ourselves build them now. They 
irrigated the lands that are now desert. 
But when the drought came and their 
works were of no value, the Indians dis- 
appeared, remembered in history only as 
“the people nobody knows.” 

Well, in our Nation, water has long 
been treated by many as the concern 
only of the farmer and the rancher. But 
we are beginning to learn better. In our 
complex and concentrated urban econ- 
omy and society, water today, as we meet 
here, has never had more meaning. The 
drought experienced now in our most 
populous region reminds us anew that we 
cannot and must not rely alone on build- 
ing bigger reservoirs, longer pipelines, or 
grander schemes of water works to 
supply this essential of life. 

I remember a few years ago when we 
had a drought in the Southwest, the then 
great President Eisenhower was very con- 
cerned about it and he flew to the south 
plains of Texas, and Amarillo, and Okla- 
homa area, and he traveled over it and 
showed his concern, and called people 
together as we are calling our people to- 
gether. There weren’t many people in- 
terested. It was just the cowman that 
couldn’t get water for his stock. But 
since, there is not a city in that State 
that hasn’t awakened—and the sleeping 
giants are on the move. So we can, and 
we must, develop the capacity to produce 
water and to produce it when and to 
produce it where we need it at a price we 
can afford. 

I believe we will succeed. I have a 
vision that such success could be one of 
history’s most vital contributions to the 
cause of peace among nations. Our 
water policy will greatly influence our 
foreign policy. 

Many share the credit for this land- 
mark legislation that is before us—Sen- 
ators Anderson, Jackson, and Kuchel, 
and all who have served with distinction 
on the Interior Committee of the Senate, 
Congressmen Aspinall, Rogers, Saylor, 
Secretary Udall, Chairman Seaborg of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and my 
own Science Adviser, Dr. Hornig. 

I am proud now to sign this bill into 
law to mark the beginning of what I hope 
will be a new era of national effort and 
national achievement. And I particu- 
larly welcome the distinguished chief 
executives of other States who are here 
to help us start on this new program this 


morning, and a little later in the morn- 
ing to help us explore ways and means 
for facing up to an emergency we have 
now. And to the mayors and.to the Gov- 
ernors and to the other officials who have 
come here to meet with us, I say thank 
you, you are mighty welcome. 


nore: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

As enacted, the Saline Water Conversion 
Act is Public Law 89-118. ; 


Water Emergency 
Conference 


The President’s Remarks to the 
Governors and Other Representatives 
From New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

August 11, 1965 


Secretary Udall, distinguished Gover- 
nors, members of the Cabinet, Chairman 
Seaborg, Mr. Ackley: 

First, Iam happy that I have been able 
to hear some of the discussion. I deeply 
regret that I have not heard more, and 
I do want to have you share with me some 
of your private thinking. If it is agree- 
able, and you don’t mind the quality of 
the lunch, we'll just have lunch together 
when we get through. 

It may be a little late to your next 
meeting, but the folks in the other wing 
are accustomed to having guests on short 
notice—as I know they are in your capi- 
tals—and so if you bear in mind any- 
thing that you want to raise, we will do 
it during the lunch hour. 

Second, apropos of the very excellent 
suggestion made by Governor Rockefel- 
ler, who has talked to me about this a 


“number of times, I followed his pollution 


plank with great interest. He’s discussed 
that with me, and I hope our people can 
be helpful in what he’s been discussing. 
I rather doubt there will be any compre- 
hensive appropriations possible in the 
next few weeks that we will be here to 
carry out one of the suggestions that you 
made, although I will ask the Director of 
the Budget and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the head of the Corps of Engi- 
neers to get any very specific ideas you 
have, after these teams make their visits, 
and be available for our budget hearings, 
which will begin September, October, and 
November in anticipation of the Congress’ 
return in January. 
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I called you here today in the face of 
a 4-year drought that has been unequaled 
in the Northeast section of our country. 
As I said earlier, I have known drought 
in the Southwest and I have seen what 
it can do, and I still have a grateful heart 
for what our then President Eisenhower 
did in that emergency. And I want to 
do everything that the White House can 
do to work with you in this one. 

In other sections of this Nation, in 
times past, the challenge of the drought 
has been met. In the Northeast, though, 
it is facing a serious drought for the first 
time, really, in its history, and I am con- 
fident that the steps that we can take 
together in the challenge that does face 
us will enable us, somehow, to meet the 
test, and thet the challenge will be 
overcome. 

Now, this is a time for action. Itisa 
time for Federal action, but that never 
substitutes for State or local action, as 
you all point out when the mayors meet 
and the Governors meet and talk about 
States’ rights and local rights, and so 
forth. And it is not any substitute for 
private action. 


So, the big thing we must start out 
with is that we must act together, if that 
is possible, and I know with this group 
we can. We must act together, first, to 
solve the immediate crisis that is facing 
us. We must act together to prepare for 
@ possible fifth year of drought—as you 
just said. 

We must act together to assure our 
citizens of the Northeast, and their chil- 
dren, that the supply of water that they 
need for their industry, and their health, 
and their recreation is assured and guar- 
anteed as far into the future as we can 
see now. 


So, as a result, I have already tried to 
mobilize the Federal Government into 
action. The Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfars, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Corps of Engineers, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning—headed by one of your 
most popular and able former Governors, 
Governor Ellington—are already focus- 
ing their efforts on the problems in the 
Northeast. 


To continue to fulfill that responsibil- 
ity, I am directing the Secretary of the 
Interior today to dispatch, tonight, water 
crisis teams to the five cities that are 
represented here today. 


I have asked Secretary Udall to make 
hard and fast decisions immediately and 
on the spot to assist each affected 
community. 

I have directed the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of the Army Engi- 
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neers to Move as rapidly as possible on 
all vital water supply projects in the area. 

And how does that happen? 

Number one, we’re going to add $400,- 
000 to the Island reservoir project 
in the Delaware River basin immediately, 
and this will quicken construction of that 
project by at least a year. 

Second, we’re going to add $400,000 to 
the Beltzville, Pa., project, and that will 
greatly expedite construction there. 

Third, we’re going to add $100,000 to 
the reservoir project at Blue Marsh, Pa., 
so we can speed up the planning and 
design there. 

Fourth, we’re going to add $150,000 to 
plan a $5 million water supply addition 
to the Prompton Reservoir project. 

Fifth, we’re going to begin planning a 
new $11 million water supply project at 
Trexler reservoir. 

I have asked my Water Resources 
Council to consult with each of you on a 
daily basis and to report to the President 
on any additional action that they think 
can be taken. Should the Council find 
that additional White House action is 
required, I want you to know that I am 
prepared to do whatever is necessary and 
to do it immediately. 

Now, water problems are no longer 
limited by manmade State or municipal 
boundaries. These problems are regional 
and we recognize them as such. 

Many years ago, I had a study made— 
one of the first in the Nation—of a9 
regional water problem we had. We had 
to take into consideration the effect on 
many sections, many regions, many 
States, and some dozen rivers, before we 
could have a real comprehensive water 
plan. And as a result of that survey, we 
developed one. So, I am, therefore, 
initiating a $4 million comprehensive 
water resource planning survey for the 
entire Northeast—all the way from Vir- 
ginia to Maine. 

Now, for the long range, I have directed 
Secretary-designate Gardner of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and my very 
able and imaginative—and I hope he did 
not get me out on these goals too far, 
I hope they are realistic—Science Ad- 
viser, Dr. Hornig, to start to work with 
you to prepare within 6 months a plan of 
action for pollution control. 

I am asking Secretary Udall to work 
with Dr. Hornig and Dr. Ackley, of my 
Council of Economic Advisers, and Dr. 
Seaborg to examine the potential of de- 
salting for the Northeast, and to give me 
a report on the potentialities and possi- 
bilities there within 6 months. 

As Nelson told you—as you have ob- 
served—I have just signed a bill—I hope 
you still have that pen to take home with 
you. I am increasing the funds for the 
desalting program by $185 million. 
That’s $175 more than it was last week. 


They had me down to $10 million for a 
period there. 

I know you are really interested in this 
whole field, but in the field of conserva- 
tion, in the field of highway improve- 
ment—sometimes called beautification— 
in the field of pollution, we need all the 
leadership we can get. We don’t need it 
here at the White House. We need it in 
the House and Senate and in the com- 
mittees that have those matters under 
their control. 


I hope that you will take a look at.that 
situation. We have a stronger pollution 
bill in the Senate than we did in the 
House. We have it in conference now, 
and it is in conference, and we want it 
to come out of that conference, and I 
beseech you and I implore you and I 
invite you to render me the same kind 
of effective assistance in that field that 
Governor Scranton did when Appalachia 
was pending. 

The pollution bill, this highway im- 
provement bill, the conservation meas- 
ures that apply to your States—those 
decisions are being made right this ses- 
sion. They are going to be. decided in 
the next 3 weeks. And I think they will 
all be decided favorably—and maybe 
more expeditiously and maybe a little 
more favorably if your views are known 
to your people from your States. 

Now, top priority is going to be given 
to every one of these problems that ex- 
ists in the Northeast. You are in trouble 
and when you are in trouble we’re in 
trouble. And we are going to be there 
to help. 


I have told you that this is what we 
can do and this is what we will do. 


But water supply really is a local re- 
sponsibility. Only you are going to be 
able to conserve the water that you now 
have. There is not much I can do about 
the third of Bob Wagner’s water that we 
don’t know where it is going. 

You must devise and you must enforce 
the necessary procedures to avoid the 
waste of water by leakage or by unneces- 
sary use. And you can do a good deal 
about the unnecessary pollution. The 
pollution that. is taking place in this 


_ country, and the effect that a few indus- 


trial plants are having on the future 
of our country, is absolutely disgraceful. 
I don’t want to put it on your doorstep, 
I’m putting it on mine here—right here 
on the Potomac, where George Wash- 
ington threw his dollar. It is disgraceful. 

I was out on it last night and you can 
hardly go down the river without recog- 
nizing and wondering why we have been 
so shortsighted these years. And it has 
got to stop. We have got to do some- 
thing about it. And good men, and great 
men, and wise men, and good Ameri- 
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cans—like yourselves—can do something 
about it. 

You can do it in your leadership in 
your States, and you can do it in your 
speeches, and you can do it here in 
Washington. I need all the help I can 
get in that field. 

I have been getting a lot of it. Your 
brother is giving a lot of it. I want to 
give you at lunch a book that he has 
had published in that very field, showing 
some of the beauties of America and also 
some of the shame. 

So, as leaders of your States, and as 
leaders of your cities, I think if you do 
nothing else out of this White House 
conference except go back and urge your 
citizens to use the water they now 
have—but use it with prudence, and use 
it wisely, and use it without contami- 
nating it and without polluting it—and 
to say to these giants and titans, who 
may not have had the appreciation of all 
the conservation angles that some pro- 
fessor would have, that you take a new 
look at what you are doing to the water 
that belongs to all the people. It is not 
your private water to do what you want 
to do with it. 

So, no one will solve this problem by 
themselves. No one single program is 
going to solvé it. But the expertise of 
the Federal Government is available to 
you and it is going to help you and it is 
going to try to provide what leadership 
it can. 

Comprehensive planning is available to 
you and it can help you, and we are going 
to use it. Antipollution and desalting 
programs can help, and if you will help 
me get the pollution bill through the 
Congress, the desalting bill, we will give 
you some matching appropriation, and we 
can and will help. 

The Senate passed $200 million and 
the House was ready for $10 million, and 
we compromised for $185 million—but 
you understand those things. That one 
is behind us. But this conference might 
have had something to do with helping 
along a little bit on that. 

These programs must be welded to- 
gether by men working together. And 
they must work together into an effective 
weapon to end the current crisis, and to 
prevent any such crises from developing 
again. 

There are many more ambitious pro- 
grams that could be developed. Where 
they are realistic I will ask our people 
to help, within the limits of our resources. 
We will try to help match you on a local 
and State basis to meet them. . 

We are going to have severe drains 
because of the new programs we are pass- 
ing in other fields this year. I have 
signed at least 40 major bills in this ses- 
sion—more major bills have been signed, 


T think, than in any other period in the 
history of the Congress. 

That is the work of the Congress. It 
is not the work of anyone else. And you 
sent these men to Congress. They have 
acted as Americans. 


I heard Secretary Rusk say the other 
day tnat if you go into the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee you could not tell when 
you were hearing Fulbright and Aiken— 
if you were a foreigner—which one was 
the Republican and which one was the 
Democrat. All you knew was that both 
of them were Americans. And the Con- 
gress is pretty well functioning that way 
this year. 

Some of our people don’t always see 
things as we do, but we can expect that. 
But these 40 bills are the fruits of their 
labor—and we still have 40 more to come. 
They are coming every day, right down 
the line. 

We're going to have an Urban Affairs 
Department this afternoon. We're going 
to have a Public Works and Area Rede- 
velopment bill this afternoon—I hope— 
unless I’m disappointed. They’re voting 
in the House and Senate now. 

But we do want, before we leave here, 
something that is important to you. Do 
you know that the tourist trade has 
picked up unbelievably abroad? And if 
you travel over some of our country you 
can see why people want to get away 
from it. Yet a few men are coming in 
and insisting that we keep these dirty, 
little, old signs up in these little, dirty, 
old towns. That this is going to affect 
free enterprise, and this is going to do 
this and that—while our tourist trade is 
picking up, and picking up, and picking 
up. 

When I leave this meeting I’m going 
out to talk to the “See the U.S.A.” group 
that is traveling the U.S.A. to try to see 
and point out the glories of this country. 

My wife is going in one direction, my 
daughter has been going in another di- 
rection, and I hope, before the summer is 
over and Congress leaves, that I can go 
in another direction to illustrate America 
the Beautiful. 

And you Governors can contribute a 
great deal, not only by helping us with 
this present program that we are con- 
sidering how to make Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey and New York and Delaware 
and Texas more beautiful, but to conserve 
our resources and to help us conserve 
some of our dollars here at home, too. 

Our net loss this year is going to be 
nearly $2 billion in tourists abroad— 
almost $2 billion—and that has to be 
made up somewhb=:re. It is one of our 
major problems. I know of no other 
problem I have that is as important as 
the balance of payments problem. 
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I just wish that these States could 
evolve and develop their water supply, 
their rivers, in such a way—their scenery 
and their parks and their concessions and 
their affairs, and other things—so as to 
be able to compete successfully with their 
sister States and their sister countries. 

We don’t want to ban travel. We're 
fond of people traveling. We are not 
against them traveling abroad. We want 
them to see all the world. But we want 
to make our place so beautiful that we 
want them to see it, too. 

So, if you will collect your papers and 
indulge me for about 5 minutes—until I 
appear before the U.S.A. group—we will 
explore this further at lunch. And I 
hope the Senators have returned by that 
time, if they have passed a bill. If they 
haven't, I hope they stay there until they 
do. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m. in the 
Pish Room at the White House. 


See The U.S.A. 
Committee 


The President’s Remarks to Travel 
Industry Representatives. 
August 11, 1965 


Tue Vice Presmpent. Mr. President, I 
think that I should introduce these men 
to you and you to them—these are the 
representatives of the travel industry of 
the United States that have joined to- 
gether for the purpose of making your 
program of Discover America and travel- 
ing through this great United States, and 
bringing more visitors to the United 
States, a reality. 

I am very honored today to present to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, the President 
of the United States. 

Tue PRESIDENT. Out here in the Rose 
Garden our meetings are both happy and 
hot, and this time of ‘day it is more the 
latter than the former. 

The Vice President told me that he had 
informed Bob Short that this job that he 
had would take a lot of toil and ‘sweat, 
and it looks like today, at least half of 
that prophesy is being fulfilled. 

I came out here for just a moment to 
say primarily that I thanixr you and I 
appreciate what you have done, and 
what you are willing to do, and what 
those that you speak for and represent— 
your stockholders and your manage- 
ment, and your employees—have tried to 
help us do. I am most grateful to each 
of you and for that matter, all of our 
travel industry in the United States, for 
your cooperation and for the support 





that you have given the See the U.S.A. 
program. 

All Americans are really heirs of trav- 
elers who originally came here from far 
across the seas to cast their lot in this 
great country of ours. What we want 
now is for that tradition to be honored. 
We want Americans to travel. We want 
our friends from other lands to travel. 
We aren’t trying to discourage travel 
any place—we never have. There have 
been some misconceptions in that re- 
gard. But we are trying to encourage 
more travel to see more of the wonders 
and the beauties of this vast and marvel- 
ous land of ours. 

And we feel in doing that we will not 
only build a better country and a better 
people, but we will also make great con- 
tributions to our own independence and 
to our own system. 

We must, and we do, recognize that 
there is a great gap between what Amer- 
icans spend on travel abroad and what 
visitors from other lands spend here. 
Most of us are rather competitive and I 
just hate to see us do so poorly from a 
competitive standpoint. I hate to see the 
balance weighed so heavily the other 
i way. 

Since you started talking, ‘““Travel the 
U.S.A.,” Mrs. Johnson hasn’t been home 
a full week! 

Mrs. JoHnson. I have just only whet- 
ted my appetite. 

Tue Presmwent. And that is bad. I 
don’t like that, but it is even worse when 
she got my daughters traveling too. And 
Luci is enjoying it so much she is going 
to some places for a repeat perform- 
ance, and she has even had to get a 
blonde wig in order to go. Lynda started 
out in Grasshopper, Ariz., went to Wy- 
oming, Utah, and Colorado and all those 
beautiful scenes of the West, and she’s 
almost taken up residence in a good part 
of the Midwest that she has made her 
travels. Mrs. Johnson has been doing a 
good deal of it. 

And I hope before the year is out, 
when Congress gets out of here, I can 
travel some too. 

This gap that I was talking to you 
about them doing a better job competi- 
tively than you are doing; and I don’t 
know why a travel bureau, airline, hotel, 
or different kind of chef can make their 
things look so much better to our people 
than you can make them to look to our 
people, but that gap amounted to $1.6 
billion last year—and it is going to be 
considerably larger this year. You are 
going to lose almost $2 billion more than 
comes this way—and that is something 
that -you are going to have to face up 
to and cope with. 

This Cabinet task force that is headed 
by our popular and very able Vice Presi- 
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dent has done a great deal to help us 
put this problem in focus. I don’t know 
how many other people he has got trav- 
eling, but I told you he has got all the 
folks around the White House traveling. 
He has a secretary out.in New England 
this week, going to see that area, But 
the most striking and significant fact is 
that we have grossly neglected the po- 
tential of our tourism and our travel 
here at home. We concentrated on sell- 
ing tickets all right—did a good job of 
that—but I don’t think we have concen- 
trated enough on being sure where those 
tickets are being sold to, and where they 
are going, especially places that growing 
families and families abroad could reaily 
afford. 

I believe this is being rectified by what 
you are doing here today, by this meeting, 
and by the Vice President’s task force. 
I think you are awakening the realization 
of the opportunities that we have here in 
our 50 States. 

I have been meeting with some of the 
Governors of the States, but the States 
and many cities and travel elements are 
working much more effectively than a 
few months ago. And I want to assure 
you the resources of this Government 
that I head are all-out, fully committed 
to support this effort. 

America is truly, I think, America the 
Beautiful. And it is difficult to begin 
cataloging the wonders of nature or the 
wonders of man, but they are here to 
behold, and they.are here to enjoy, and 
I hope that you can contribute to both 
the beholding and the enjoying. 

Only the poets, I guess, could do them 
justice—and I am not going to quote any 
poetry today—but a friend of mine sent 
me a line the other day from an ancient 
Greek writer who advised: “If for the 
sake of a crowded audience you do wish 
to hold a lecture, your ambition is no 
laudable one; and at least avoid all cita- 
tions from the poets, for to quote them 
argues feeble industry.” 

And I am taking that advice. I am 
going to be brief because I want to give 
Bob Short all the time he needs to report 
on progress and to get some progress. 

And all else aside now—balance of 
payments, fiscal factors, economic 
growth, or whatever—I regard it as a 
matter of first importance. Your Presi- 
dent feels that we should encourage our 
own citizens and the citizens of other 
nations to get better acquainted with 
what we have here in America. 

We think America is a beautiful land. 
We think it is going to be more beautiful. 
We think we have fine highways. We 
think we are goilg to improve them more. 
We think we have a strong land. We 
know we have a young land. It is alive 
with change, excitement, and constant 
newness. 


Ours is really an open land—open 
society with no walls around it, nothing 
to hide within it—and we want the world 
and we want Americans themselves to see 
the U.S.A. For to see it, I think, is to 
understand better why we Americans all 
love peace and why we love freedom so 
much, and why we would like for all the 
people of the world to love it as we do. 

So I would hope that when we take a 
look at the ledger at the first of the year, 
that this competitive operation of trying 
to stimulate and arouse interest in vari- 
ous forms of travel and various sections 
to travel in, various points of beauty— 
that we will find that our efforts have 
been helpful and have been successful. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Jounson. I have only this to add: 
that you love it more if you have seen it, 
face to face and close at hand—our land, 
I mean—if you have walked over it and 
climbed the mountains, and walked the 
side of the rivers, and been in the na- 
tional parks. 

I love my small portion of doing that, 
and I look forward to doing a lot more. 


nore: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House, 


Herbert Hoover 
National Historic Site 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing 
Ceremony for the Bill Authorizing Its 
Establishment in West Branch, Iowa. 
August 12, 1965 


Mr. Allan Hoover, President Milton 
Eisenrower, Senator Miller, 
Hickenlooper, Congressman Schmid- 
hauser, distinguished Members of the 
Congress, the Cabinet, guests, and 
friends: 


I have a wire from one of our most 
distinguished and beloved Americans 
that I would like to read on this occa- 
sion. It says: 


Dear Mr. President: 

For a matter of weeks I have assured 
many friends that I would be present at 
the opening of the PGA at Ligonier. 
Upon receipt of your kind invitation to 
be present at the signing of the Hoover 
legislation, I asked my brother to act 
as representative for both of us at the 
ceremony. And I send this telegram 
with my regret that I could not be pres- 
ent in Washington tomorrow. Appre- 
ciation for your thoughtfulness. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER 
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Last October, the Nation—and the 
world—were deeply saddened by the 
passing of Herbert Hoover, our former 
President, at the age of 90 years. 

When he died, we felt the loss of some- 
thing good and something honest and 
something uniquely American. And we 
still feel that loss. 

Men of Herbert Hoover’s caliber come 
all too seldom to public life. But today, 
here in the Rose Garden, we welcome the 
opportunity to pay to Herbert Hoover a 
tribute that his life most richly deserves, 
and that we most respectfully give. 


The Congress has passed, and I shall 
sign today, a bill to establish the Herbert 
Hoover National Historic Site in West 
Branch, Iowa, the scene of his birth and 
the site of his burial. 

This 28-acre park has been donated to 
the Federal Government by the Herbert 
Hoover Birthplace Foundation. ‘There 
are the graves of the late President and 
his beloved wife. There also is the re- 
stored cottage in which Herbert Hoover 
was born. There is also a duplicate of 
his father’s blacksmith shop, and a beau- 
tiful, modern library in which the papers 
of his Presidency are kept. 

The visitors to this historic site will 
sense the essence of this land of oppor- 


tunity. For out of those humble origins, 
this young man found his way to great- 
ness in this land—and, yes, greatness in 
this world. 

Herbert Hoover was truly a remarkable 
man. He was a great engineer. He was 


a@ world traveler. He was a humani- 
tarian who helped to feed the millions of 
starving Europeans of two World Wars. 
He was a great and efficient Secretary of 
Commerce under two Presidents of the 
United States. He was the thirty-first 
President of the United States. He was 
adviser to two Presidents on Government 
reorganization, and he was adviser to a 
third one, yours truly, on other things, 
including Government reorganization. 

He reminded me the last time I saw 
him that he didn’t believe any of my 
Cabinet had read his reorganization re- 
Ports except Secretary McNamara, and 
he wanted to call that to my attention 
and to the other members of the Cabinet. 
I told Secretary McNamara that and he 
flew to New York and talked to him and 
he put some of them into effect, and some 
of you fellows still protest them out there. 
But they say he saved the Government a 
good deal of money. 

He was chairman of the Boys Clubs of 
America. He was a writer, a fisherman 
of some note, and always—always—he 


was an American patriot, ready at any 
time to answer any call of his Govern- 
ment. 

Herbert Hoover was President when I 
first came to Washington in 1931. In 
later years, one of the rich and reward- 
ing inspirations of my life was to know 
him when I was Vice President, and Sen- 
ator, and later as President, to visit with 
him, to talk to him, to sit in his apart- 
ment at the Waldorf. I shall always 
cherish his wisdom and his insights, but 
most especially I shall cherish the inspi- 
ration of his character. 

I am sure that all his life, both before 
and after his Presidency, Herbert Hoover 
never had any petty instinct or never 
had any mean impulse to do other than 
place the national interest of his country 
above his party and above himself. 

He knew—as every man knows who 
occupies the highest office in this land— 
that once you become President you 
want to be President, and you should be 
President, of all the people. And in the 
rich and in the satisfying years of his 
life, President Hoover answered the calls 
of Democratic as well as Republican 
Presidents. 

One of the things that interested me 
most, when I visited Mr. Truman’s Li- 
brary, was to see a letter that Herbert 
Hoover had written him responding to 
his call to be of help when Mr. Truman 
needed him. 

So, as we gather here this morning to 
reflect upon his career, it is to really re- 
mind ourselves that this house and this 
Government and this society, of which 
we are. members, really belong to no 
party, because the partisan spirit is an 
alien spirit to America. 

In my lifetime, two Presidents from 
the Republican Party have raised higher 
the standards of nonpartisanship of this 
office—Herbert Hoover and Dwight David 
Eisenhower. And to those here today, 
from both of our parties, may I observe 
that it is my hope for myself that some 
way, somehow, I can justly follow in 
their footsteps and have the same thing 
said of my service. And it is my hope for 
our country that the same can be said 
for all who come here in times to come. 

Public life cam be a cruel life and 
President Hoover experienced that 
cruelty. But I never observed, in my 
associations with him, that he was ever 
embittered by it in the least. He took it 
like the great statesman that he was. 
His wit and his humor seemed to grow 
with the years. I shall never forget the 
passage in his memoirs that were dealing 
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with the 1932 Presidential election, when 
he wrote very simply: “You will expect 
me to discuss the election. Well, as 
nearly as I can learn, we did not have 
enough votes on our side.” 

He was a big man, and he was a dedi- 
cated man. He was a good man and, 
above all, he was a devoted and honest 
and compassionate man. 

So today, I think it is quite appropri- 
ate that we set aside for posterity this 
memorial on the soil from which came 
an uncommon man and an uncommon 
American. 

By this act, that soil from which he 
came, and where he returned, becomes 
@ permanent part of our American 
heritage. 

There were a good many regulations 
against doing this, and a few rules that 
prevented it. Mr. Coles and the dis- 
tinguished Governor of the State of Iowa 
came here and told me the problems they 
had in Interior, and I said that it was 
one of the prerogatives of the President 
to repeal and remove some of those ob- 
structions—which I promptly set about 
to do, and it was changed somewhat, and 
this bill is before us. 

I think we are all richer for it, just as 

we are the richer for having Herbert 
Hoover with us in this country for 90 
years. 
Our gratitude goes to Congressman 
Schmidhauser for introducing this legis- 
lation and working so tirelessly for its 
passage, and the entire Iowa delegation, 
both House and Senate. 

I am especially glad that we can have 
with us today, not only so many members 
of Herbert Hoover’s party, but so many 
of those who were associated with him— 
Mr. Allan Hoover; Admiral Strauss, once 
his personal secretary; Mr. J. Harold 
Stewart, the Director of the Budget in 
the Hoover Administration; Mr. William 
Anderson, former president of the Her- 
bert Hoover Birthplace Foundation and 
a close personal friend; our own beloved 
friend of many years, a great public 
servant, Congressman Joe Martin. 

I am also privileged to welcome many 
distinguished members of President 
Hoover’s party, from both public and 
private life. For us all, it is an honor to 
share together this moment of tribute to 
a man that we all admire and we all 
respect and, for those who knew him, we 
all had a deep affection. 


nots: The President spoke at 11:41 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

As enacted, the bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the Herbert Hoover National 
Historic Site is Public Law 89-119. 





United States 
Ambassador to 
South Viet-Nam 


The President’s Remarks at the © 
Swearing In of Henry Cabot Lodge. 
August 12, 1965 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Ambassador and 
Mrs. Lodge, Secretary Rusk, Secretary 
McNamara, Ambassador Taylor: 


This is a very proud occasion for all of 
us here. But in a larger, and more im- 
portant, sense, I think this is an occasion 
to make all the Nation proud. 


What America is, and all that America 
will ever be, is built on the willingness 
of her most able citizens to serve their 
country in times of need without regard 
either to their personal comfort or sac- 
rifice. The duties of freedom today call 
many of our finest young Americans to 
the jungles of Viet-Nam, half a world 
away—and we are deeply proud of those 
young men and we are proud of the serv- 
ices they are rendering as we meet here 
in this very small ceremony, by special 
request of Ambassador Lodge. But it is 
a@ very great cause for special pride and 
reassurance that seasoned and able 
Americans like Maxwell Taylor and 
Henry Cabot Lodge are willing to re- 
spond voluntarily and unselfishly to the 
same call that our young men have re- 
sponded to out there in the rice paddies. 

Last year when Ambassador Lodge 
asked to return from his post, I was 
thrilled and I was somewhat moved, as 
President, by the many_who came to me 
and who volunteered to accept this as- 
signment to take up the duties as Am- 
bassador to Viet-Nam—men like Dean 
Rusk, Bob McNamara, McGeorge Bundy, 
and a member of the Cabinet at that 
time, now Senator Robert Kennedy—as 
well as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Maxwell Taylor. 

I selected General Taylor for this most 
important of our diplomatic assignments 
with the understanding that I would ask 
him to serve for a period of a year. 

And the search for the best man to 
succeed Ambassador Taylor was neither 
very long nor very difficult, for the search 
led first to Ambassador Lodge. I thought 
he was the best equipped by training and 
by experience and by knowledge of condi- 
tions there. And when he was first asked, 
his first and immediate answer was “Yes, 
Mr. President.” 

So America can be very proud of both 
of these distinguished sons. 

Ambassador Lodge is just that. He is 
one of the truly distinguished Americans 
of our time. He is a Senator. He gave 
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up his Senate seat to go into the Army kind: the commitment to use our re- 


in World War II. He was a soldier. He 
is a diplédmat. He was the nominee of 
his party for the second office of the land. 
He is a son of an honored American 
family. And he served his country and 
his times with very rare ability and effec- 
tiveness. His return to Saigon is a chac- 
acteristic of a man that is motivated only 
by a great sense of duty to his people and 
to his country. It inspires the respect 
and the confidence of all of his country- 
men and the leaders of other nations in 
the world. 

I have known Cabot Lodge as both per- 
sonal friend and as a political opponent. 
Whether ally or adversary, his wisdom, 
and his courage, and his decency, and 
patriotism have always had my admira- 
tion. I understand the yearning within 
him that leads him to seek again not the 
easy life, not the quiet life, bui the active 
and useful life, the dangerous life of the 
duty to which he returns. 

Ambassador Lodge and I spent many 
hours together these past few weeks. In 
the review of the Viet-Nam policies and 
the shaping of the decisions announced 
on July 28, he had a very full part as a 
participant and I am glad to say he is in 
full agreement with those decisions. 

Ambassador Lodge and I are fully 
agreed on the underlying principle that 
in Viet-Nam we are there to help the 
people and their Government to help 
themselves. We are not there to substi- 
tute our effort for theirs. We are there 
to supplement their own brave and gal- 
lant and continuing effort of defending 
themselves. 

Our determination is built on tkeir 
determination. ‘The United States would 
never undertake the sacrifice these ef- 
forts require if its help were not wanted 
and requested. 

Ambassador Lodge remembers—as I 
remember—the tragic road of weakness 
and expediency that led this world to war 
@ generation ago. He remembers—as I 
remember—when the appetite of aggres- 
sors was allowed to feed on small and 
defenseless nations. He is determined, 
as I am, and as I believe the American 
people are, that the world shall not walk 
that tragic road toward darkness again. 

We have made commitments around 
the world. And those who seek our sup- 
port against aggression are going to have 
it. In Viet-Nam, the credibility of our 
commitment everywhere is’ challenged. 
We did not choose the time or the place 
of testing. But we do choose to meet 
that test and to keep our trust and to 
keep that word that has been given by 
three Presidents. 

At the same time, we of this Nation 
have made, and for 189 years we have 
kept, a higher commitment to all man- 


sources and our strength and our will to 
support the end of peace. The defense 
of peace is the very purpose of our power, 
and peace for the people of Viet-Nam is 
the purpose of our presence in Viet-Nam. 
And I would remind all in the world that 
that is our only purpose. 

Our effort to assure peace for the Viet- 
namese people is an effort to proceed on 
many fronts. Ambassador Lodge and 
General Westmoreland will continue to 
work as a team, doing what is necessary 
militarily so that what is desirable politi- 
cally and economically can be done to 
secure and strengthen peace for the 
people of Viet-Nam. 

Let these leaders and all Americans 
there know that they have the support 
of a Nation that is united, and a people 
that are undivided. 

So, today, I am very proud to publicly 
express to Maxwell Taylor our country’s 
gratitude for a fine and faithful service, 
and to wish him well, and to urge him to 
stay close by our side in the days ahead. 
And to say to Ambassador Lodge that I 
express our country’s admiration and ap- 
preciation for his willing return to the 
duties of this great effort—this great 
effort for freedom—and to wish him 
Godspeed. 


[At this point, Ambassador Lodge was 
sworn in.] 


AMBASSADOR Lopce. Mr. 
ladies and gentlemen: 

I am grateful to you, Mr. President, 

for this ceremony, for the presence of so 
many who mean so much to me, for the 
presence of my former colleagues in 
Congress, for the presence of Mr. Bundy 
and the other members of the White 
House staff with whom I have worked, 
for the presence of the members of the 
Cabinet—notably Secretary Rusk and 
Secretary McNamara, with whom I have 
worked so hard in the past and with 
whom, undoubtedly, I will be working 
hard in the future, for the presence of my 
distinguished predecessor, General 
Taylor, for the presence of old friends in 
the press. 
_ And I am particularly grateful to you, 
Mr. President, for having given this evi- 
dence of your trust, for having treated 
me as a counselor and then having given 
me this extremely important respon- 
sibility. 

Any American can consider himself 
lucky to have a chance to be of some 
help when young Americans are risking 
their lives in combat; when fine, young 
men from allied countries are doing the 
same thing; when the Vietnamese, 
whose courage and stoicism I know and 
admire, need help to ward off this ag- 


President, 


} 
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gression and to carry out their revolution 
for a new and better life. 

Our military are giving us precisely 
that opportunity and we must take ad- 
vantage of it. Something brave, some- 
thing noble is going on there under your 
leadership, Mr. President. 

I am grateful to have a part in it, and 
I pledge you my very best efforts. 

Nore: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Titan II Missile Silo 
Disaster at Searcy, Ark. 


Report to the President From 
Air Force Secretary Zuckert. 
August 12, 1965 


Yesterday, as you requested, I went to 
Searcy, Ark., to inspect the site of the 
Titan II missile silo disaster. I was ac- 
companied by Senators McClellan and 
Fulbright and Congressman Mills. We 
were met in Little Rock by Governor Fau- 
bus and the Mayor of Little Rock, as well 
as by the representative of the Mayor of 
North Little Rock. 

The purpose of my visit was threefold: 
first, to express on your behalf and for 
the Air Force, our concern and deep feel- 
ing of sympathy for those who have lost 
loved ones in this tragic disaster; second, 
to insure that the investigation which is 
being conducted by the Air Force Inspec- 
tor General’s office under Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles B. Stewart will be thorough, 
critically objective and that it will be 
completed without delay; and third, to 
ascertain personally that all possible aid 
and assistance is being afforded the sur- 
vivors and relatives of the men who lost 
their lives in the disaster. I believe I 
can assure you, and Governor Faubus 
confirmed this in my conversation with 
him, that your wish to provide all pos- 
sible assistance to the victims’ families 
is being completely carried out. 

General Stewart’s investigation, while 
progressing on a round-the-clock basis, 
is still in the preliminary stage. Investi- 
gative experts, of many categories, from 
the Air Force and industry are being 
utilized, and, to the extent necessary, 
additional experts will be called in. 

It should be noted at the outset that 
the accident took place under conditions 
and circumstances far different from 
normal operations and maintenance re- 
quirements. When the missile is on 
alert and undergoing normal mainte- 
nance, only a few men, usually ten or 


less, would be engaged in work in the 
missile area. 

This project required a large number 
of contractor personnel to be in the 
missile silo at one time. It was appar- 
ent to all of us visiting the silo that 
this is an inherently difficult situation 
for a large scale maintenance or modi- 
fication effort. There are difficulties 
involved in a project of this type where 
a large number of men with their neces- 
sary construction equipment are required 
to work on the various levels of the 
missile silo in a confined and congested 
space already densely packed with the 
equipment. 

A personal examination of the silo 
revealed that the fire damage was limited 
to a small area near the electrical control 
panels and the motor control center, 
resulting in a complete loss of lights and 
electrical power. 

The cause of death was almost exclu- 
sively asphyxiation. A number of men 
had attempted to escape by the emer- 
gency ladder which apparently was 
blocked by two men who became 
jammed together in trying to pass 
simultaneously through a restricted area 
on the ladder, thus denying access to 
those on the ladder below them. 

It is apparent that the investigators 
must examine the adequacy of the escape 
system and emergency equipment, the 
training and discipline of contractor per- 
sonnel and the emergency lighting and 
escape equipment during periods of un- 
usually heavy maintenance or modifica- 
tion. 

It is significant to note that 21 identi- 
cal facilities have been modified by the 
same contractor. In some 206 days of 
work on this contract there had been no 
lost time injuries. The modification of 
the remaining 33 Titan sites has been 
suspended until the report of the in- 
vestigating team is complete and the 
corrective action indicated by the in- 
vestigators has been taken. 


Drought Emergency 
in the Northeastern 
States 


Presidential Request for 
Appropriations for Reservoirs and for 
Other Purposes. August 13, 1965 


President Johnson asked Congress 
today for $1,311,000 for planning and 
construction of reservoirs which will 
provide water supply storage for the 


drought-stricken Northeastern United 
States. 

The request, in the form of amend- 
ments to the 1966 budget for the Army 
Corps of Engineers, is to carry out the 
President’s directive to the Secretary of 
the Army at the Water Emergency Con- 
ference on August 11 that he move as 
rapidly as possible on all vital water 
supply projects in the area. 

An additional $1,250,000 is proposed 
for construction and planning. Of this 
amount, $400,000 is to accelerate con- 
struction on the Beltzville Reservoir, 
Pennsylvania. The sum of $850,000 is 
requested to initiate and accelerate plan- 
ning on four other projects, reducing 
by up to one year the time required to 
complete the storage facilities. The 
four projects are: 

Tocks Island Reservoir, New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 


An additional $61,000 is proposed for 
general investigations. This amount is 
required to initiate the North Atlantic 
Region Comprehensive Basin Study, a 
comprehensive water and related land re- 
sources study in the region from Vir- 
ginia to Maine to help meet the long- 
range drought problem. 

The pending budget request of $972,- 
413,000 for construction, general, is re- 
vised to $973,663,000. The pending 
budget request of $24,616,000 for general 
investigations is revised to $24,677,000. 
NOTE: The release was made public in Aus- 
tin, Tex., on August 13, 1965. 


Leif Erikson Day, 1965 


Proclamation 3666. August 13, 1965 


By the President of the United States. of 
America a Proclamation: 

Wuereas the intrepid seafarer, Leif 
Erikson, and his dauntless crew of Vi- 
kings sailed across uncharted seas to ex- 
plore the shores of North America, , 
opening the way to a new world bounti- 
fully endowed for millions who would 
later seek there a new life; and 

Whereas recent archeological discov- 
eries in Newfoundland attest to the 
coming of the hardy Norse seafarers to 
these shores almost a thousand years 
ago; and 
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Wuereas Leif Erikson, a pathfinder 
in the stirring period of Norse coloniza- 
tion and discovery, is of special signifi- 
cance and inspiration to the ten million 
Americans of Scandinavian descent; and 

Wuereas it is particularly fitting to 
give national recognition to this bold 
explorer today, when men of similar 
courage and resourcefulness are chal- 
lenging the equally formidable unknowns 
of our own times; and 

Wuereas the Congress of the United 
States, by a joint resclution approved 
September 2, 1964 (78 Stat. 849), au- 
thorized the President to proclaim Octo- 
ber 9 in each year as Leif Erikson Day: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. JoHNn- 
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son, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby designate Saturday, 
October 9, 1965, as Leif Erikson Day; 
and I direct the appropriate Govern- 
ment officials to. display the flag of the 
United States on all Government build- 
ings on that day. 

I also invite the people of the United 
States to honor the memory of Leif 


‘Erikson on that day by holding appro- 


priate exercises and ceremonies in 
schools and churches, or other suitable 
places. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the Seal 


of the United States of America to be 


affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this 
twelfth day of August in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and sixty-five, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
ninetieth. 


' Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 
By the President: 


Secretary of State 


NOTE: Proclamation 3666 was not counter- 
signed by the Secretary of State nor filed 
with the Office of the Federal Register be- 
fore the cutoff time of this issue. It was 


, made public at Austin, Tex., in the form of 


a White House press release. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 
Approved August 6, 1965 
Public Law 89-114 


An Act to exempt the postal field service 
from section 1310 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1952. 


Public Law 89-113 


An Act to amend section 501(e) of title 
16 of the District of Columbia Code 
Telating to bond requirements in con- 
nection with attachment before judg- 
ment. 


Approved August 9, 1965 
Public Law 89-116 


An Act to establish a five-day workweek 
for postmasters, and for other purposes. 


Public Law 89-115 


. Health Research Facilities Amendments 
of 1965. 


Approved August 10, 1965 


AR. 


Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965. 


Approved August 11, 1965 


8. 24 Public Law 89-118 


An Act to expand, extend, and accelerate 
the saline water conversion program 
conducted by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and for other purposes. 


Approved August 12, 1965 
FR. 8111 





Public Law 89-119 


An Act to establish the Herbert Hoover 
National Historical Site in the State of 
Iowa. 
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